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Terry was taking things out 
of the birthday box that had come 
from his daddy. 

First came a cap. He put that on. 

Then came a little box of paint and 
many other things. He put them down — 
all but one. 

“Look at this, Mother,” he said. 

“It makes things look big. I can use 
this in my work.” 

“What is the little box of paint for?” 
she asked. 

“To make prints,” Terry said. “I will 
make prints of Lady’s feet now.” 
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Terry made prints of Lady’s four feet. 
Then Lady walked away. 

“Wait!” said Mother. “See those prints 
wherever Lady put her feet down?. We 
can’t have paint all over the house!” 

“But this paint comes off with water,” 
said Terry. “It says so on the box.” 

Mother looked as if she did not think 
this could be true. Then she said, “If 
you can clean up after Lady, you may go 
ahead and play with the paint box.” 

Terry got the paint off just before 
Angela and Kathy came in. 
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The girls laughed a little when they 
saw the things that had come 
in the birthday box. 

“Will you be playing tricks on us 
all the time now?” asked Kathy. 

“Not at all,” said Terry. “Just wait 
and see. Let me make your prints now.” 

The girls looked at the prints Terry 
had made of Lady’s feet. 

“Do you want us to take off our shoes 
and put our feet on that paint?” asked 
Angela. 

Terry laughed. “No! No!” he said. 
“Just take off your mittens.” 
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After the girls’ prints were made, 

Terry called Jack and Bill. They were 
the boys in the next house. They 
came over in a hurry to have prints made. 

Terry made Mother’s prints too. She 
did not see much use for that, but Terry 
did. 

Before Terry went to bed, he looked 
at all the prints a long time. 

“Now,” he said, “if something funny 
goes on around here, maybe I can find out 
who did it.” 
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The next day Terry was working 
with the things in his birthday box. 

He had not worked long when he heard 
Mother call. 

“Terry! Terry!” she cried. “Come 
down here as fast as you can!” 

Terry ran to find Mother. 

“I put some cake on my cake dish 
up here,” Mother said when Terry came. 

“The cake is gone, and 
just look at the dish now!” 
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“Angela! Kathy!” Mother called. 
“You two come in here! Hurry now!” 

Angela and Kathy came in a hurry. 

“That cake dish is one I made and 
painted,” said Mother. “I liked it 
very much. Terry, did you do that?” 

“No, Mother,” said Terry. “I 
was playing with the things that came 
in my birthday box.” 

Mother looked at Terry and laughed 
a little. “I know that is true,” 
she said. 
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Mother looked at Kathy. “Were you 
playing ball or jumping in here?” 
she asked. 

“No, Mother,” said Kathy. “I 
was playing behind the house.” 

“Yes, I see wet sand on your shoes,” 
said Mother. “What about you, Angela? 
Were you cleaning in here?” 

“I was doing the dishes,” said Angela. 
“I have not cleaned in here at all.” 

Mother looked around and then laughed 
a little. “Anyone can see that,” she 
said. “But now I must get back to work. 
Maybe we will find out about the dish 
before long.” 
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Kathy ran out to play with Lady. 
Angela went back to her dishes. 

At first Terry just stood where he 
was. He was thinking hard. 

After a time, Terry got all the prints 
he had made the day before. He looked 
at those prints for a long time. 

Then Terry went back to where the 
painted dish was and looked all around. 
He looked at things that could be 
jumped on. He looked at things that 
anyone could have made prints on. Here 
and there he saw a little wet sand. 
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Before long Terry began to laugh 
a little. “I have it!” he said. 

“I have it!” 

Then Terry called the others. 
“Mother!” he cried. “Angela! Kathy 
and Lady! All of you come here! I 
know all about the cake dish.” 

It was a long time before they all 
came. 

Mother was waiting to say good-by 
to someone who had called her. She 
could not get away in a hurry. 






Angela was looking at pictures of 
Ella the Elephant Girl. She had to wait 
to see Ella take off in an airplane. 


Kathy had to hold Lady and clean 
her feet before they could come in. 

When Angela came in, she said, “Mother, 
did I have to stop what I was doing just 
to hear what Terry has to say? He is 
just guessing or playing tricks. He 
does not know who did that 
to your cake dish.” 
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When Kathy came in, she said, “Did I 
have to clean Lady’s feet and come in 
just to see Terry in that cap again? 

He has had it on all day, Mother. He 
does not know much about your dish.” 

“Now, girls,” said Mother. “We 
will see what this is all about. Mr. 
Who-Did-It will tell us about 
my painted cake dish. He has to have 
his cap on. He could not be Mr. Who-Did-It 
without the cap.” 
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The girls and Mother sat down. Lady 
looked as if this was no fun for her. 

She put her head on her feet and went 
to sleep. 

Terry looked very knowing. “I have 
two or three things to show you,” he 
said. “The first is the wet sand 
around the cake dish. There is 
a little sand up here too. You know 
that is where Mother had put the dish. 
Someone who had sand on him 
may have done something to the dish.” 
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“Now look here, Terry Parks!” cried 
Kathy. “I know that I had sand 
on my shoes, but I never stood up there 
with them on. If you think that I am 
the one who....” 

“Not so fast, Kathy,” said Terry 
with a laugh. “I have not said that you 
did anything to the dish.” 

“You had better not, Mr. Who-Did-It,” 
said Kathy. “I liked that cake dish 
about as much as Mother did. I did not 
do anything to it.” 




“Now wait a little, Mr. Who-Did-It,” 
said Angela. “Don’t you get to thinking 
that I am the one who....” 

“I did not say that you did anything 
to the cake dish,” said Terry. 

“I can tell you how my prints got 
there,” said Angela. “Mother asked me 
to take some things off there when she 
came in with the cake dish. I did what 
she asked me to do. That is when my 
prints were made there.” 

“What Angela said is true, Terry,” 
said Mother. 
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“I have some more to tell you,” 
said Terry. 

“Go on with it,” said Mother. 

“You know that there is wet sand 
around the dish,” said Terry. “There 
are two good prints in that sand.” 

“Are they my prints?” asked Angela. 

“No, they are not,” said Terry. “They 
are not Bill’s. They are not Mother’s.” 

“I don’t think they could be mine,” 
said Kathy. “Are they Jack’s?” 

“Just wait a little, Kathy,” said 
Terry. “You will find out before long.” 


“There are four prints up here that I 
did not tell you about,” said Terry. 

“Two of them are just like those in the 
sand around the dish.” 

“Why don’t you tell us what prints 
they are?” asked Mother. 

“I am going to do just that,” said 
Terry. “Now — who likes cake better 
than any of us do?” 

“I know!” cried Angela. “Lady!” 

“You made a good guess, Angela,” said 
Terry. 






“This is what Lady did,” Terry went on. 
“She was in here alone before Mother 
called me. When she saw the cake, she 
jumped up to get it. When she jumped 
down, the dish came down too. Then she 
looked around the dish for more cake.” 

“Lady did not want to do that 
to your dish, Mother,” said Kathy, 
just about to cry. “She did not know 
any better.” 

“I know, Kathy,” said Mother. “Don’t 
cry. I can paint another dish soon. 

But we must see that Lady does not jump 
up on things anymore.” 
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Tommy Ball liked to tell big stories. 
Many of his stories were about things 
he had seen when he was all alone. 

He just made them up. 

Sometimes Tommy made his story 
so big that no one could believe it. 

His mother could not believe it. 

That was very bad. She said so. 

Tommy’s daddy laughed about the stories. 
He said, “Some day Tommy will find out 
it is better not to make a story too big.” 
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One day Tommy and his Uncle Jack were 
walking. They were talking about dogs. 
“I wish dogs could talk,” said Uncle Jack. 
“I saw one that could talk,” said Tommy. 
“It could talk and laugh. I heard it 
talking and laughing.” 

Tommy was telling another big story. 
Uncle Jack never believed 
Tommy’s stories, but he never said so. 

The two went on walking and talking. 

“It was a big dog,” said Tommy. 

“It was as big as a calf.” 

“That was a big dog,” said Uncle Jack. 
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“It was bigger than a calf,” said Tommy. 
“I believe it was bigger than a cow. 

I believe it was as big as an elephant. 

Yes, I know it was, Uncle Jack. 

I saw it and I talked to it. 

It was much bigger than our cow.” 

Tommy’s stories got bigger and bigger 
as he was telling them. 

“Some stories are very hard to believe,” 
said Uncle Jack. 



“It was a funny looking dog,” 

Tommy said. “It was purple all over.” 

“Purple!” cried his uncle. “A purple dog 
that is bigger than a cow is very strange. 
Maybe it was a violet dog. 

Did you get a good look at it?” 

“Yes, I saw it and heard it,” said Tommy. 
“I heard it talking and laughing. 

It talked to me and it was purple.” 

“A strange story!” said Uncle Jack. 

The two went walking along. 






Uncle Jack looked at Tommy, and said, 


“One part of the story is very strange. 

Did you really see that dog ?” 

“Yes, really, Uncle Jack,” said Tommy. 
“And was it really bigger than a cow, 
and was it purple?” his uncle asked. 

“It was bigger than a cow,”'said Tommy. 
“It was as big as an elephant. 

It was pimple and it did talk to me.” 
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“A purple dog that could talk!” 
said Uncle Jack. 

“That’s the strange part of the story. 

It is as hard to believe as the story 
about the bridge that we will soon see.” 
“What bridge, Uncle Jack ?” asked Tommy. 
“A little red bridge,” said Uncle Jack. 
“We will go over it on the way home. 

It looks just like many other bridges, 
but there is a strange story about it.” 

“What is it, Uncle Jack?” Tommy asked. 
“I’d really like to hear the story.” 





“It isn’t much of a story,” 
said his uncle. “The strange part 
is what the bridge does.” 

“What does it do?” asked Tommy. 

“I’d like to know.” 

“I really don’t know,” said Uncle Jack. 
“I have never seen it do anything, 
but they say it does a strange thing.” 
“What?” Tommy asked. 

“Do you really want to know ?” 
his uncle asked. 

“Yes, Uncle Jack,” said Tommy. 

“I’d really like to know.” 
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“If a story isn’t true, they say that 


the bridge finds it out,” said Uncle Jack. 

“I’d like to know how it can do that,” 
said Tommy. 

“So would I,” said his uncle. 

“But they say the bridge does just that. 

If a man tells anything that isn’t true, 
the bridge finds it out that very day. 

It will not let the man go across it.” 

“How can it stop him?” Tommy asked. 
“I don’t really know,” said his uncle. 
“That is the strange part of the story. 
They say the bridge lets the man get on. 
Then down it goes into the water.” 
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Tommy did not like that part 
of the story. 

“How does the man get out?” he asked. 

“They say that the one who goes down 
is never seen again,” said Uncle Jack. 

Tommy wasn’t happy now. He walked 
along a little way behind his uncle. 

He wasn’t talking. He was thinking 
hard about his uncle’s story. 

Tommy wanted to say, “That story 
isn’t true,” but he was afraid to say it. 

“Uncle Jack!” Tommy called. 

“I’d like to know more about that bridge. 

If I tell a story that isn’t true, 

will the bridge let me go across it?” 
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tells what isn’t true,” said his uncle. 
Again Tommy kept still. He wanted 


to think about what he had better do. 

He began to be afraid of the bridge. 

“Is it far to the bridge?” Tommy asked. 
“No, it isn’t far,” said Uncle Jack. 

“Just a little way down this road. 

You can’t see the bridge from here 
because the road makes a turn. 

But you can see the turn, Tommy. 

It looks as if the road stops there, 
but it goes on across the bridge. 

Come along. We will soon be there.” 
That wasn’t what Tommy wanted to hear. 
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Tommy kept as far back as he could. 

He was really afraid of that bridge. 

He wasn’t going across if he could help it. 

“Uncle Jack!” he called out. 

“I think my shoe is coming off!” 

Then he sat down in the road. 

Uncle Jack went back to look at the shoe. 
“The shoe looks all right to me,” he said. 

“Look, Tommy! You can see where 
the bridge begins. It begins right 
at the turn in the road.” 



Tommy’s uncle went on down the road. 
Tommy got more and more afraid. 

He could begin to see the bridge now. 

The turn in the road wasn’t far away. 

“Uncle Jack!” he called. 

“I think I had better go home now. 

I’d like to go back the way we came.” 

“Isn’t this way good?” asked Uncle Jack. 
“This road goes right across the bridge. 

It will be fun to go across it. 

We are not afraid of it.” 

Tommy kept far behind his uncle now. 
He wished he could take back 
all the big stories he had ever told. 
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Tommy wanted Uncle Jack to stop, 
but his uncle kept right on going. 
Something had to be done right away. 

“Uncle Jack!” Tommy cried. 

“I’d like to tell you something. 

That dog wasn’t as big as an elephant. 

It wasn’t bigger than a cow. 

I guess it wasn’t as big as a calf.” 

Uncle Jack did not turn around, 
but he waited for Tommy to come up to him. 

“Tommy, it is a good thing you told 
me that,” said Uncle Jack. “Here is where 
the bridge begins.” 
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They had come to the turn in the road. 
Tommy saw the bridge right before him. 
How high over the water it stood! 

What if it went down with him! 

What would Uncle Jack tell his mother? 

Uncle Jack was on the bridge now. 

He was really going across it. 

Tommy got more and more afraid. 

Why had he ever told that story? 

Uncle Jack was across the bridge now. 
“Come on, Tommy!” he called. 

“You are not afraid, are you?” 
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“Wait, Uncle Jack!” Tommy cried. 

“I’d better tell you something. 

That story I told about the purple dog 
isn’t true. 

That dog wasn’t big and it wasn’t purple. 
I never heard it talk or laugh. 

I just made up that story.” 

“It is a good thing you told me that,” 
said Uncle Jack. 

“Now will it be all right for me 
to go across the bridge?” asked Tommy. 

“I think so,” said Uncle Jack. 

And so it was. 







Katy Kangaroo was not happy. 

She cried and cried and cried. 

Other kangaroo mothers had pockets, 
but Katy had no pocket at all. 

She had no way to carry Freddy. 

Katy was big and strong. 

She could take long jumps, but Freddy 
was too little to take long jumps. 

Freddy never could go as fast as Katy. 
Katy had to find a way to carry Freddy. 
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One day Freddy and Katy were going 
down the road. Katy went so fast that 
very soon Freddy was far behind her. 

“Mother! Mother!” Freddy called. 
“Why don’t you carry me? 

All the other kangaroo mothers 
carry their babies in their pockets.” 

Katy Kangaroo sat right down and cried. 
“I can’t carry you, Freddy,” Katy said. 

“I have no pocket for you.” 

“Isn’t there some other way 
to carry babies?” Freddy asked. 

“There must be,” Katy said. 
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Katy and Freddy went on down the road. 
Katy made little hops now so that 
Freddy could go along with her. 

She was talking to herself and to Freddy. 
“Many animals have no pockets. 

Some of those mothers carry their babies. 

We will find out how they do it. 

Somebody will show me the right way 
to carry you, Freddy.” 

“I hope so,” said Freddy. 

“I had better begin to look 
for somebody,” said Katy. 
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Soon Katy and Freddy came to some water. 
“Let’s look for Mrs. Crocodile,” 
said Katy. “She may know how some 
of the other animals carry their babies. 

I hope we can find her.” 

Mrs. Crocodile was not far away. 

She had seen Katy and Freddy, and 
now she was coming to talk with them. 

A little crocodile was on her back. 

Freddy stood right by his mother. 

“Let’s not wait,” he said to her. 
“Crocodiles look strange.” 
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“How are you, Katy?” said Mrs. Crocodile. 
“I am not at all happy,” said Katy. 

“I haven’t any way to carry Freddy. 

I haven’t any pocket for him to ride in. 

Other animals haven’t any pockets. 

How do they carry their babies?” 

“Crocodiles carry their babies 
on their backs,” said Mrs. Crocodile. 

“That is the right way to carry babies. 

May I show you how to carry Freddy?” 

“Let’s not take time to do that now,” 
said Freddy as he began to hop away. 
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Freddy did not wait for his mother. 

He was afraid of Mrs. Crocodile. 

He took four or five hops very fast. 

“Mrs. Crocodile may be right,” said Katy. 
“I can do what other animals can do. 

Crocodiles haven’t any pockets. 

If they can carry their babies on their 
backs, I can carry you on my back, Freddy. 
Why didn’t I think of that before? 

If I took you on my back, 
we could go as fast as we want to. 

It would be no trick at all to do it.” 

“I hope so,” said Freddy. 






“Let’s begin now,” said Katy. 

Freddy got on her back. 

Katy took little hops at first. 

Freddy bounced up and down on her back. 
He was afraid, but he didn’t say so. 

Then Katy took four or five bigger hops. 
Freddy bounced around so hard 
that Katy began to be afraid, too. 

“Freddy, are you all right?” she asked. 

“I guess so!” said Freddy. 

Katy took two long jumps. 

Freddy bounced up very, very high. 

Down he came — but not on Katy. 

“Mrs. Crocodile wasn’t right,” Katy said. 






“I bounced right off,” said Freddy. 

“That way didn’t work,” said Katy. 
“Let’s find Mrs. Monkey. She knows 
the right way to carry babies. 

Mrs. Crocodile didn’t help us at all. 

We will go to the monkey house.” 

“Do monkeys have pockets?” Freddy asked. 
“No, they haven’t any pockets, but they 
know how to carry babies,” said Katy. 
“Monkeys know more than crocodiles.” 

“I hope so,” said Freddy. 
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When Katy saw Mrs. Monkey, she said, 
“Mrs. Monkey, I hope you will help me. 

Tell me how monkeys carry their babies.” 

“In their arms,” said Mrs. Monkey. 
“There isn’t any other way, is there?” 

“Some animals have pockets,” said Katy. 
“But I haven’t any pocket for Freddy.” 

“If you took Freddy in your arms, 
you could carry him,” Mrs. Monkey said. 
“Look! I’ll show you how to do it.” 

“But you have long arms,” said Katy. 

“I can’t hold Freddy in my little arms.” 

“I’ll bounce right out,” said Freddy. 
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Katy sat down and cried big tears. 

Freddy didn’t like to see her do that. 

“I’ll think of something,” he said. 

Then he put his head down on his arms. 
Soon he asked, “What about zebras?” 
“Their babies have to walk,” said Katy. 
Freddy didn’t ask any more about zebras. 
“Ostriches haven’t any pockets,” he said. 
When Katy heard the word ostrich, 
she jumped up and pulled Freddy up, too. 

“Ostriches don’t know anything,” 
she said. “But I know someone who does. 
Let’s find him. He knows everything.” 

“I hope so,” said Freddy. “Who is it?” 
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“Mr. Owl,” said Katy, and off they went. 
“They say that Mr. Owl knows everything. 
Why didn’t I think of him before?” 

Soon they came to the home of Mr. Owl. 
“Mr. Owl! Mr. Owl!” Katy called. 

He didn’t hear. He had gone to sleep. 
“Mr. Owl! Mr. Owl!” Katy called again. 
Mr. Owl didn’t like that at all. 

He didn’t like to be called in the daytime. 
“Who? Who is it?” he asked. 

mt 

“Talk up! I don’t see very well. 

And hurry up so I can go back to sleep!’ 




“Freddy wants me to carry him around, 
but I haven’t any pocket to carry him in. 

You know everything. Tell me what to do.” 
“Get a pocket!” said Mr. Owl. 

“Where, Mr. Owl?” Katy asked. 

“Please don’t go back to sleep 
before you tell me where to get one.” 

“In the city,” said Mr. Owl. 

“Now please go away and let me sleep.” 

“The city! The city!” cried Katy. 

“Let’s go to the city, Freddy. 

I’ll find a pocket in the city.” 

“Well, I hope so,” said Freddy. 
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Katy took so many long jumps 
that Freddy was soon far behind. 

“Please, Mother, wait for me!” he called. 
“Let’s not go so fast.” 

Katy waited and then took little hops. 
Then Freddy got along very well. 

After a long time they came to the city. 
Everything there looked strange to them. 
They looked strange to everybody too. 
Everybody smiled at the strange animals. 

But Katy didn’t smile. 

She was looking for pockets 

and everybody on the street had pockets. 
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Soon Katy saw just what she wanted. 

She saw a man with pockets all over him. 
He had big pockets and little pockets. 

He had back pockets and front pockets. 

And every pocket had something in it. 

Katy went up to the man 
and put one of her front feet on his arm. 

He was a little afraid of her, but she 
smiled, and then he wasn’t afraid at all. 

Katy said, “Mr. Man, please tell me 
where you got all those pockets.” 

Everybody smiled at that. 
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“Pockets come with every apron like this. 
Get an apron and you will have 
all the pockets you will ever need. 

See what I carry in these front pockets: 
pencils, string, rope, money, and a saw. 

I can carry a little broom if I need one. 
Every pocket is good for something.” 
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“I need an apron like that,” Katy said. 
“Please tell me where I can get one.” 

“You may have this one,” the man said. 
“I’ll get another apron tomorrow.” 


He took off the apron and put it on Katy. 




“Thank you! Thank you!” said Katy 
and gave the man a big smile. 

“Now Freddy will not have to walk. 

Now he will have a pocket to ride in.” 
“Well, I hope so,” said Freddy. 

It made everybody smile to see 
Katy look over her apron and the pockets. 

“This is just what I need,” she said. 

“I can’t think of anything better.” 

She didn’t say another word. 

She just stood still looking down 
at all the pockets in her apron. 

She smiled and smiled and smiled. 

Katy was so well pleased that she didn’t 
know everybody was looking at her. 

Freddy was well pleased, and smiled too. 
Katy put out her little arms. 

Freddy jumped right into them. 

He looked into every pocket 
in the front of the apron. 
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Soon he saw one he liked very well. 
“This is just right for me,” he cried. 
“It is just what I need.” 

Everybody laughed as Freddy 
jumped into the apron pocket. 
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‘‘Let’s go, Mother!” he said. 

“I’ll not bounce out of this pocket. 

You can go as fast as you like now.” 

Soon they were out of the city. 

Katy now has more pockets than 
any other kangaroo mother. 

What do you think she does 
with them? 

Every day she takes animal babies riding. 
She puts Freddy into a big apron pocket. 
She puts a monkey into a little pocket 
and a little crocodile into a long pocket. 

Rabbits, kittens, and dogs get a ride. 

Mr. Owl goes along and goes to sleep. 

Every pocket has some animal in it. 

Katy says that some day she will take 
all the babies and go to the city. 

“Well, I hope so,” says Freddy. 

That will really be a strange parade. 
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From One Word to Another 


Take the letter c away from came. 

Put in the letter n to make name. 

What is your name? Your daddy’s name? 
Your mother’s name? 

Take the letter n away from name. 

Put in the letter s and make same. 

What parts of came and name are the same? 
What is your first name? 

Who has the same first name as yours? 

Take the letter s away from same. 

Put in the letters fr to make frame. 

Is a frame the same as a box? 

Is a frame the same as a cage? 

What can you name that goes into a frame? 
Is a frame part of a picture? 

Does a frame go over a picture, 
around a picture, or behind a picture? 

Are all pictures framed? 
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Hearing the Sound of Two Letters 


Trick and true begin with the sound of tr. 

As you begin to say trick or true, do you 
hear the sound of tr? Say trick. Say true. 

Take s from see. Put in tr to make tree. 

Take b from back. Put in tr to make track. 

Bridge and broom begin with the sound 
of br. 

As you begin to say bridge or broom, hear 
the sound of br. Say bridge. Say broom. 

Take th from thing. Use br to make bring. 

Take n from night. Use br to make bright. 

Hear the sound of gr in green. 

Take b from band. Use gr to make grand. 

Hear the sound of cr in cream and cried. 

Take b from back. Use cr to make crack. 

Hear the fr in from, front, and Freddy. 

Take d from down. Use fr to make frown. 

Begin with down. Tell how to use br, cr, 
and dr to make brown, crown, and drown. 
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The Ending ing Helps Make Words 


What letters are put at the end 
of the word go to make going? 

Ing is just part of the word going. 

It is called an ending. Can you tell why? 

Take the ending ing away from looking. 
What word is left? 

What words are put with ing to make 
fishing, sounding, working, and doing? 

Take ing from thinking, seeing, asking, 
and waiting. What words are left? 

Do you sound the ending ing 
when you say words like going and doing? 
Make ing sound like the ing in thing. 


Say guessing, hearing, jumping, saying. 



Ing with wish and walk and go 


Makes wishing, walking, going. 


vith jump and fly and show 



jumping, flying, showing. 





The Ending ed Helps Make Words 


When the ending ed is put with look and 
jump, we have looked and jumped. 

What word is put with ed to make called? 

How is ed used to make laughed? 

Say these words that end in ed: 
thanked fished talked worked 
helped walked backed boxed 

Now take away the ending ed and say the 
words that are left. 

Say these words. Then take away the ed 
and say the words that are left. 

played pulled showed cleaned 
turned colored belonged 

How is ed used to make wanted? When 
you say these words, make the ending ed 
sound much like the letters ed in bed: 
painted counted sounded waited 
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Pictures 



I’d like to make pictures 
Of things that I see, 

Then paint them in colors 
They never could be. 

I’d make a red monkey 
With funny green feet 
And give him some 
Violet peanuts to eat. 

I’d color an elephant 
Orange and black, 

And make a green goat 
With red dots on its back. 


I’d make a blue cow 
With a little blue calf — 
And when they were done, 
I’d laugh and I’d laugh. 
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Think Again 




Said Andy Long to Tommy Green, 
“I think it would be fun 
If you were a big kangaroo 
And I a little one. 


I’d get into your pocket 
And never let you know. 
Then I’d go riding all around 
Everywhere you go.” 




When you were in my 
To go riding all about, 

I’d jump around so fast and hard 
That you would bounce right out. 


Said Tommy Green to Andy Long, 
“I know it would be fun 
If I were a big kangaroo 
And you a little one. 
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Guess What I Am 



I have no feet, no arms, no head. 
I never sleep; I have no bed. 

I work along all night, all day 
And never stop to eat or play. 





I never smile, or laugh, or talk. 

I run but never hop or walk. 

I never race; I never fly. 

But still I show how time goes by. 


I tell to all how fast time goes. 

Your mother looks at me and knows 
What times to have you sleep or play 
Or call you back from far away. 


Now who will tell me; tell me true, 
Just what I am ? I know, do you ? 
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How Sam 
GotG oo J S ense 
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Sam worked hard. He was never afraid 
of work as some boys are. Sam liked work. 

But sometimes Sam did not use 
very good sense about doing his work. 

You will soon find out how that was. 





Mr. Banks owned a farm and he wanted 
a boy to help him. 

One day Sam came and asked for work. 

“I will always work hard,” said Sam. 

“Will you always do just what 
I tell you?” asked Mr. Banks. 

“Yes, I will,” said Sam. 

“All right,” said Mr. Banks. “You may 
begin work right now. Take the dog and 
get the cows from across the road. 

Always use good sense.” 
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Any farm boy with good sense would send 
the dog to get the cows. But not Sam! 
k He got a rope to pull the dog along 

• behind him. 

, The dog had always gone alone to get 

• \ the cows. He did not like being pulled 
on a rope. 

He pulled one way while Sam pulled 
the other. 

“Come on here!” Sam called to the dog. 

' i “Mr. Banks said to take you.” 







After a long while, Sam came back. 
“What is the rope for?” asked Mr. Banks. 
“To take the dog,” said Sam. 

“Use some sense!” said Mr. Banks. 

“Next time send the dog after the cows. 

He always goes after them alone. 

It is no trouble to send him, and 
he can get them faster than you can.” 

“But you said to take him,” said Sam. 

“I can’t take him and send him too.” 
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“Maybe not,” said Mr. Banks. “But I’ll 
tell you something. Always remember that 


four legs can go faster than two legs.” 

“Yes,” said Sam. “I’ll always remember 
that four legs go faster than two legs.” 

“Always use good sense and you will not 
get into trouble,” said Mr. Banks. 

“Now you clean the pig house 
while I take the horses to water.” 
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One day Mr. Banks said to Sam, 

“I must send you to town for a table. 

It will not take you long. Run now!” 

Sam ran to town and got the table. 

He put it on his back. The table was big 
and the day was hot. 

“This will never do,” said Sam. He put 
the table down and looked at it. 

“That table has four legs,” he said. 
“What was I to remember about four legs? 
Four legs always go faster than two legs. 
This time I’ll use good sense.” 

So Sam left the table there in the road. 
“Run, now!” he said to the table. 
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When Mr. Banks saw that Sam was back 
without the table, Sam was in trouble. 

“And where is that table you were 
to bring from town?” asked Mr. Banks. 

“Isn’t it here?” asked Sam. “You said 
that four legs go faster than two legs. 

I remembered that. So I did not take 
the trouble to bring the table with me.” 

“I was thinking of legs that can run,” 
said Mr. Banks. “Will you ever get 
any sense? Next time don’t be so silly! 

Get the horse and wagon and bring that 
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table home in a hurry. Always use a wagon 4 
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to carry big things like tables in a hurry. 

So Sam got the horse and wagon and went 
back to town for the table. 

“Four legs don’t always go faster than 
two legs,” said Sam. “I’ll remember that. 





Soon the girl who worked for Mrs. Banks 
had to send Sam to town for matches. 

“If I send you for a box of matches, 
will you hurry?” she asked. “Will that be 
too much trouble?” 

“No trouble at all,” said Sam. 

Then he said to himself, “This time 
I will show Mr. Banks that I am not silly. 

Ill bring the matches home in a hurry.” 

So Sam took the horse and wagon and 
went to town for the matches. 

After a while he came back 
with the little box of matches 
in the big wagon. 




“Where did you go?” asked Mr. Banks. 

“I went to town to get a box 
of matches in a hurry,” said Sam. 

“A box of matches!” cried Mr. Banks. 
“You didn’t need a wagon for that! 

Why didn’t you carry them in your pocket? 

When we send you for some little thing, 
bring it home in your pocket.” 

“I’ll remember,” said Sam to himself. 
“Remember to get some sense 
into your silly head, too,” said Mr. Banks. 
“Then you won’t get into trouble.” 
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“Bring those matches here,” 
called the girl. 

Sam ran to her with the matches. 

“Now run over and ask Mrs. Brown 
if she can let us have a little cream. 

And you won’t need the horse and wagon.” 

“I’ll bring it back in the right way,” 
said Sam. 

Mrs. Brown didn’t get the cream 
for Sam. She told him to help himself. 

“You will find the cream in a jar 
in the milk house,” she said. 
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Sam went to the milk house. There was 
the jar of cream, just as Mrs. Brown said. 

“I won’t be silly this time,” said Sam 
to himself. “How should I carry cream? 

Let me see. Four legs go faster than 
two legs. But this cream has no legs. 

I should use a wagon to get big things 
like tables in a hurry. A little cream 
isn’t big and I am not in any hurry. 

I should put little things in my pocket. 

I am glad I remembered that! I can take 
a little cream home in my pocket. 






Sam thought Mr. Banks would be glad 
to see what good sense he had used. 

He whistled all the way home. 

When Sam got home, Mr. Banks and 
the girl looked for the jar of cream. 

But Sam didn’t have any jar and 
he didn’t have any cream. 

All he had was a wet pocket. Sam was 
in trouble again. 

“Just look at that!” cried Mr. Banks. 
“Why did you put cream in your pocket ?” 

“You said I should bring little things 
home in my pocket,” said Sam. 

“But cream runs!” said Mr. Banks. 

“I never thought of that,” said Sam. 
“Won’t you ever get any sense 
into your silly head?” asked Mr. Banks. 
“Use a jar to carry things that run.” 

“I’ll remember that,” said Sam. 
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The girl heard him whistling as he worked. 


After a while she came out and said, 
“Sam, you always whistle while you work. 
You must like to work.” 

“I do,” said Sam. “What do you want me 
to do now?” 

“Mr. Brown has a puppy for me,” she said. 
“I thought I would send you to get it.” 

“I’ll be glad to go,” said Sam. 

And off he went, whistling to himself. 

As he went down the road, he thought, 
“I’ll remember what Mr. Banks told me. 

I won’t be silly again.” 
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On the way to the farm, Sam saw Mr. Brown 
going to town. Sam asked about the puppy. 

“Take the black one,” said Mr. Brown. 
“You will find it running around.” 

While Sam looked for the puppy, 
he thought, “How will I get it home? 

It has four legs, but it is too little 
to send alone. 

Mr. Brown said the puppy was 
running around. Now I remember! 

Mr. Banks said I should always 
use a jar to carry things that run. 

I am glad I thought of that!” 

Then Sam saw the puppy and he saw 
a jar that he thought he could use. 

He whistled to the puppy 
and it came to him. 
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Sam tried to put the puppy into the jar. 

It was hard work, but Sam made him 
go in — all but his head and front feet. 

“There!” said Sam to himself. “This is 
the way to carry anything that runs.” 

When the girl saw that Sam had put 
her puppy into a jar, Sam was in trouble. 

“What a silly way to carry a puppy!’ 
cried the girl. “Get him out of that jar.’ 

Sam tried and tried to get the puppy out, 
but he could not do it. 

“I can’t get it out,” said Sam. 

“It will just have to go on two legs.” 
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Just then Mr. and Mrs. Banks came to see 
what the trouble was. 

“Send the boy away,” said Mrs. Banks. 
“He has no sense at all. I’ll get 
the puppy out of the jar.” 

And off she went with the puppy. 

“Sam, won’t you ever learn anything?” 
asked Mr. Banks. 

“That was no way to bring a puppy home. 
You should have put a string on it. 

Then you should have walked along and 
whistled to it to come after you.” 

“I am glad I learned that,” said Sam. 

“I wish I had tried it.” 
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For the next day or two Sam tried hard. 
He didn’t get into any trouble at all. 

“Sam, I think you have some sense now,” 
said Mrs. Banks. “If I send you to town 
for a leg of lamb, can you bring it back?” 

“I have learned how to bring things 
home,” said Sam. “I’ll get it for you.” 

Sam went to town and got the leg of lamb. 

Then he said to himself, “How did 


Mr. Banks say to bring something home?” 
Sam thought and thought. 

“I know,” said Sam. “He told me to put 









Sam put a string on the leg of lamb. 

He went off pulling it behind him. As he 
pulled, he whistled to it to come along. 

A dog heard Sam whistle and 
came running. The dog was glad to find 
the leg of lamb, and he began to eat it. 

Sam kept right on whistling. 

Soon all the dogs in town were running 
along behind Sam. Every dog tried to get 
some of the lamb for himself. 





a leg of lamb, Sam was really in trouble. 

“My leg of lamb!” she cried. 

‘Til hit your silly head with my broom!” 

“Don’t hit him,” said Mr. Banks. 

“He has been good. He tried to get 
the lamb for you. I think he will learn.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Mrs. Banks. 
“But we can find out. 

Sam, run to town and get a bag of sugar.’ 
“I’ll be glad to,” said Sam. 

“And this time don’t let animals eat 
what you should eat,” said Mrs. Banks. 
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Sam ran to town and got the sugar. 

On the way back, he sat down for a while. 
Some of the sugar began to run out 
of the bag. 

Soon there were flies all over 
the bag of sugar. Other little animals 
came to eat some sugar, too. 

“Look at that,” said Sam to himself. 
“Mrs. Banks said not to let animals eat 
what I should eat. I must remember that. 

I don’t want to be hit with a broom.” 

So Sam began to eat the sugar himself. 
Some boys and girls came along. 

Sam asked them to have some sugar too. 
Soon you would never guess that 
there had been sugar in the bag. 
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When Sam got home, he was 
in more trouble than ever before. 

Mrs. Banks called him a silly boy and 
said that he had no sense at all. 

Mr. Banks said that he didn’t think 
Sam would ever learn anything. 

“What should I have done?” asked Sam. 
“The flies were eating all the sugar.” 

“Hit the flies,” said Mr. Banks. 

“I’ll remember that,” said Sam. 

“There are two flies on your head 
right now,” said Mr. Banks. 

“I’ll hit them,” said Sam. And he did! 

And they say that Sam hit the flies 
so hard that he put sense into his own head. 


After that, Sam never was silly again. 
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Katy was a red tractor. She was 
very big and very strong. She looked 
as if she could do anything. 

Katy belonged to a big city. The city 
owned many other tractors, but Katy was 
a new one. She was bigger than the others. 
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It was summer when Katy came to the city. 
The men who worked for the city were glad 
to have a new tractor to work for them. 

“Katy can help us to make new roads 
this summer,” said one of the men. 

“She will be a big help to us.” 

“She will be a bigger help when 
snow comes,” said another man. 

All summer Katy worked hard. She helped 
the men make new roads for the city and 
did many other things too. 





One day Katy had to pull a house 
across the street. 

Another day she had to pull one 
of the other tractors out of some water. 

That was harder work than pulling houses. 

“She can do anything,” said one man. 

“When the snow comes, Katy will have 
to push snow off the roads,” said another. 
“That will be harder than anything 
that she has done all summer.” 

“Katy will get along all right,” 
said one of the men. “The harder the work 
she has to do, the better she likes it.” 
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In the summer, many people came to see 
Katy working. Some people came 
from a little town not far from the city. 

They saw how big and strong Katy was. 

“Katy can do anything,” the men said. 
“Just wait! When a deep snow comes, Katy 
will show you what she can do. The harder 
the work, the better she likes it.” 

Then the people from the little town 
looked at one another and said, “What will 
we do if a deep snow comes? We have no 
tractor to push the snow off our streets.” 
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When summer was over, the days began 
to get cold. The men put a big snow plow 
on Katy, but for a while Katy didn’t have 
anything to do. 

Some snow came, but it was not very deep. 
It was no use to send out Katy then. 

Katy was too big and strong for that. 

She had to wait for harder work. 

In the big city and in the little town 
men put snow plows on big trucks. Then 
the trucks went out to clean the streets 
so the people could get around. 

The trucks could push the snow 
off the roads if it didn’t get too deep. 
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One morning, it began snowing hard. 
Katy waited for the men to send her out. 

But the men said, “This may not be 
a very deep snow. The trucks can push 
this snow off the roads. Let’s send out 
some trucks.” 

It snowed all morning. All the trucks 
had to go out to push the snow away. 

And still it snowed, harder and harder. 

By night the snow was really deep. 

The people said, “They will have to send 
Katy and the other tractors out now. 

This snow is too deep for the trucks. 

Nothing but a tractor can plow this snow.” 
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It snowed hard all night. And all night 
Katy and the other tractors were working. 
They plowed up and down all the streets. 
By morning the snow was five feet deep. 

In the city, the streets were clean and 
the people went to work. The boys and girls 
put on mittens and caps and went to school. 
But the little town was in trouble. 

All over town truck plows were stopped 
by the deep snow. That morning 
everything in the little town was stopped. 
Nothing could be done. 





Then the people in the town were afraid. 

“What if a house should get on fire?” 
said one man. “The fire chief and fire 
trucks are snowed in at the station.” 

“No one can bring us anything to eat,” 
said another man. “What will we do 
if we have nothing to eat?” 

But one man said, “I know what to do.” 

He called up the men in the big city and 
said, “Will you let us have a tractor 
this morning? All our truck plows 
have been stopped by this deep snow. 

The people can not get to work. 

The boys and girls can not get to school.” 

“We will send Katy right over 


to help you,” said the men in the city. 



So Katy plowed her way down the road 
and into the little town. 
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“Help!” called the chief of police. 

“We are snowed in at the police station. 
Help us to get out to look after 
the people of the town.” 

“Follow me!” said Katy as she began 
to plow her way down town. 

She pushed the snow off the roads and 
into high banks. She plowed a way so that 
the chief of police and the policemen 
could get out. Then she stopped. 

“Thank you!” called the chief of police. 

“Glad to help!” said the big red tractor. 








Then the fire chief called, “Help! 

We are snowed in here at the fire station. 
The Green Street School is on fire. 

Help us to get to the school, Katy.” 
“Follow me!” said Katy. 

The big red tractor plowed the way 
from the fire station to the school 
that was on fire. The fire chief and 
the fire trucks followed her. 

They stopped the fire before it got big. 
“Many thanks!” called the fire chief. 

“I am glad to help the police and 
the firemen,” said Katy. 

Then Katy was called to the post office. 
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The people at the post office were glad 
to see the big red tractor coming. 

“Help!” they called. “Help us get 
the mail to the railroad station. 

We can’t get out of the post office. 

The mail must go to the railroad station.” 

“Follow me!” said Katy. “I have helped 
the chief of police and the fire chief. 

I’ll get the mail to the railroad station. 
Nothing must stop the mail.” 

Katy plowed a way from the post office 
to the railroad station. The trucks 
with mail on them followed her. 

When they got to the railroad station, 
the men called, “Many thanks, Katy.” 
“Glad to help,” said the red tractor. 
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“Help!” called the men at the telephone 
office. “The telephone lines are down 
on First Street. We must put the lines up 

* m 

■ ’so that the telephones will work.” 

“Follow me!” said Katy. 

“I plowed a way for the chief of police. 

I took the fire chief to the school 

<*» 

that was on fire. 

I helped the people at the post office 
to get the mail to the railroad station. 

I’ll plow a way to First Street for you.” 
And off went the big red tractor 
followed by the telephone trucks. 







The telephone men got to First Street 
and began to put the lines up again. 

“Many thanks!” they called to Katy. 

“I’m glad to help,” said the red tractor. 

“Wait,” said one man. “Katy, there is 
a call for you on this line. 

Many people need help. The water pipes 
won’t work. The men at the water works 
are snowed in. They need you right away.” 

“I’ll help them,” said Katy. And she 
went off pushing her way in the deep snow. 

When Katy got to the water works, 
the men were waiting for her. 

“Help us, Katy,” they called. “We must 
get the water pipes working.” 
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“Get into your trucks and follow me,” 
said the big red tractor. 

“I have helped the chief of police and 
the fire chief. 

I got the mail from the post office 
to the railroad station. 

I helped get the telephone lines up. 

Now I’m going to help you. 

Come on! It won’t take long 
to get those water pipes working.” 

And off went Katy followed by the men 
and the trucks from the water works. 
She took them to the people who had 
trouble with water pipes. 







“Help!” called the landing field. 

“An airplane wants to land, but it can’t. 
There is deep snow on the landing field. 
Please, Katy, plow out some runways.” 

“I’m coming!” called Katy and 
she pushed her way to the landing field. 

Plowing out runways on the landing field 
was harder than anything she had done 
all day. But nothing stopped Katy. 
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Up and down the landing field she went, 
plowing a runway for the airplane. 

After the airplane had come down, 

Katy went to find the truck plows 
that had been stopped by the deep snow. 

Up and down the streets Katy pushed 
her way to find the truck plows. 

She plowed out a way for every truck. 

Then the big red tractor turned to go 
back to the city. There was nothing more 
for her to do. 
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The boys and girls could go to school. 

The police could look after the town. 

Now the fire chief and the firemen 
could get to fires. 

Now the telephone lines were up again 
and the telephones were working. 

The mail could go from the post office 
to the railroad station. 

Now water pipes all over the town 
were working again. 

The airplane was on the landing field. 

All because of what Katy did. 
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All over the little town people said, 
“Thank you, Katy!” 

But away down deep Katy just said, 
“Why, it was nothing at all. I’m glad 
I could help.” 

i 

And back she went to the city. 
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George was a little monkey who was 
very curious. He was curious 
about everything that he saw. 


It’s all right for monkeys to be curious. 
That’s the way they learn. But George was 
too curious. 

He was so curious that he sometimes 
got into trouble. 
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George’s home was in a big tree. 

One day as he sat in the tree, he saw 
something new and strange. It was 
a man with a big yellow hat. 

George was very curious about that hat. 
He looked and looked at it. The man 
with the hat looked up at George. 

“That monkey is curious about my hat,” 
thought the man. “I’d like to have him. 
I’ll play a trick on him and get him 
to come down from that tree.” 




The man sat down and took off his hat. 

In a little while he put it on again. 

Then he took off the hat and put it down 
where Curious George could get it. 

After that he went behind a tree to wait. 
Soon George came down from his tree. 

He walked all around the hat. 

He took hold of it and turned it over. 

Then he put the hat on his head. 

The hat was much too big for George. 

It came down over his head. George could 
not see what was going on. 

The man ran out from behind the tree, 
caught George, and put him into a bag. 
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George had been happy in the trees. 

Now he had been caught and put into a bag. 
But even if he wasn’t happy, he was 
still curious about the big yellow hat. 

The man put George into a little boat 
and took him on board a big boat. 

As soon as they were on board, the man 
took George out of the bag. 

Then he sat down and said to George, 
“I’m going to take you to a big city. 

Even if you don’t know what a big city is, 
you will like it. 

Now play around on board the boat, 
but don’t get into trouble.” 

George looked as if he wanted to say, 

“I won’t get caught again if I can help it.” 






When George got off by himself, he soon 
forgot his troubles. 

He forgot that he was on board a boat. 

He forgot that he was going to a city. 

He forgot the man and the big yellow hat. 

He even forgot that he had played 
in trees and that he had been caught. 
George forgot everything because he saw 
something that made him very curious. 

George saw some big birds. They were 
flying all over and all around the boat. 

They were flying over the water. Some 
of the birds even sat on the water. 

George was curious about those birds. 
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George sat on board the boat and watched 
the birds for a long time. 

He thought he could fly. Flying didn’t 
look hard. He forgot he was not a bird. 

He forgot what the man had told him. 

“If birds can fly, so can I,” he thought. 

The silly monkey stood up. He put out 
his arms and made them go up and down 
very fast. Then all at once he jumped 
off the boat. 


Even the birds must have thought he 
was flying. They went right along 
with him. But George didn’t fly far. 




A big sailor happened to see George 
go overboard. 

“Man overboard!” he cried out. 

At once some sailors let down a boat. 

All they could see was George’s head. 

Soon they had him on board again. 

“What happened ?” asked the man who had 
caught George. 

“The silly monkey tried to fly 
like a bird,” said the big sailor. 

“I happened to see him go overboard.” 

“I’ll have to watch him all the time,” 
said the man. “I forgot him for a while. 

I’d better put him to bed now. He is 
wet and cold.” 
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George tried to fly just once. He never 
watched the birds again. He watched 
the sailors at work and they watched him. 
He even tried to help. 

When the boat got to land, George and 
the man said good-by to the sailors. 

Then the man took George by the hand and 
the two walked off the boat. 

Down the street they went hand in hand. 
Everyone who happened to see them watched 
George. Some people even stopped working 
to watch the curious little monkey. 

It took all day to get George home. 

As the man put George to bed, he said, 

“I know what to do with you. Tomorrow 
I’ll call the zoo and ask them to take you.’* 








The next morning the man telephoned 
the zoo. George watched everything he did. 

“I’m going downtown, George,” 
the man said. “Be good while I’m gone.” 

As soon as the man went out, George went 
to the telephone. With one hand he put 
part of the telephone to his head. 

Then with the other hand, George began 
to play with the numbers. J 

He got his hand on number one. Around; 
went his hand. Then he got his hand 
on number two. Then on number three, 
number four, and number five. 

Then all at once things began to happen. 
George had called the fire station. 
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The telephone man at the fire station 
took up the telephone. He could hear 
strange sounds, but no one talked to him. 
“Who is this?” he asked. 

There were more funny sounds. 

“Who is this?” he asked once again. 
More funny sounds came in. The man 
called the chief who was in the next room. 

“Come here, Chief!” the man called. 

“See if you can make sense out of this.” 

He handed the telephone to the chief. 

“I can’t,” said the chief at once. 

“Sounds like the monkey house at the zoo. 
Find out where the call comes from.” 

The man called the telephone girl. 

“The call is not from the zoo,” she said. 

It’s from Number Five High Street.” 



“Hurry! Hurry!” called the fire chief. 
“Trouble at Number Five High Street! 
Something has happened to the man 
who called. I guess it’s a bad fire.” 

The firemen jumped onto their trucks. 
Away they went to Number Five High Street. 

They did not wait for anyone 
to open the door. They pushed the door 
open and ran right into a room. 

They did not find any fire. They didn’t 
see anyone. They didn’t hear even a sound. 
“This is very strange,” said the chief. 
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Then all at once the firemen heard funny 
sounds from the next room. A fireman 
opened the door. There sat George 
with the telephone in his hands. 

“A monkey! Catch him!” 
cried the chief. 

But George didn’t want to be caught. 

He jumped down, holding the telephone. 

“Catch him!” cried the chief again. 

George tried to run, but he could not. 

His hands and feet were caught 
in the telephone wires. Two firemen 
caught him at once. 
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The fire chief looked down at George. 

“I guess you don’t know it,” he said, 

“but you played a good trick on us. 

It’s a good thing your feet got caught 
in the wires. You would be hard to catch 
if you could use both hands and both feet. 

We will take you to the chief of police. 

He will lock you up.” 

The chief of police laughed when he 
heard the story. “I know what to do 
with that monkey,” he said. 
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George was all alone now. He tried 
to open the door. It was locked. 



Then George saw a little window. A pipe 
went up by it. Up the pipe George ran. 

The window wasn’t locked. It was open. 
But George couldn’t get out. Strong wires 
had been put across the window. 

For a while George watched the birds 
in the trees and the people going by. 

He saw two sailors and tried to call them. 
The sailors didn’t even look up. 

Then George took hold of the wires 
with both hands. He pulled and he pushed. 
He hit his head on the wires, but it did 
no good. The wires were too strong. 
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A watchman saw George and 
came running. He was afraid George 
would pull the wires off the window. 

The watchman opened the door and ran 
over to the window. He forgot to lock 
the door behind him. 

George saw that the door was open. 

He looked at it just once. Then down 
on top of the watchman’s head he jumped 
and bounced right off. 

Out of the room he ran. The watchman 
couldn’t catch him. 

















“Help me catch the monkey.” 

Policemen came running, but they 
couldn’t catch George. Not once did they 
even get their hands on him. 

George ran into a room at the top 
of the police station. There he saw 
an open window with no wires across it. 

Out the window went George, and down 
a water pipe to some telephone wires. 

He ran along the wires on both hands 
and feet. Everybody was watching him. 

George thought that was fun. 

















Then George looked down and saw 
something that made him very, very curious. 

It was a balloon man with a big bunch 
of colored balloons. There were 
red balloons, green balloons, 
blue balloons, and purple balloons. 

The bunch of balloons was so big 
that the man had trouble holding it. 

Down George went and right over to where 
the balloon man stood. He stopped 
behind the bunch of balloons. 








The bunch of balloons was higher than 
George’s head. It was so high 
that he couldn’t get hold of it. 

For a little while George stood and 
looked up at the balloons. All at once 
he jumped on top of the balloon man’s head. 

George got his hands on the strings 
of the balloons. He gave a big pull 
and the bunch of balloons was in his hands. 

Then something happened that made 
everybody stop work and watch. 
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The bunch of balloons began to go up. 

Up and up — higher and higher they went. 
George was holding on with both hands. 

“Come back! Come down here!” called 
the balloon man. But George couldn’t. 


Higher and higher went George and 
the bunch of balloons. Up over houses 
and over the tops of trees went George. 






Cars and trucks and street cars stopped 
so that people in them could watch George. 

As they watched, George went higher and 
higher. He went so high that he looked 
like a little black dot. 

“Well, I guess he is gone for good,” 
said the balloon man. Then something 
happened. The balloons began to pop. 
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Pop! went one balloon. 

Pop! Pop! went two more. 

Pop! Pop! Pop! went three. 

The bunch of balloons began to come down. 
The people watched as the little black dot 
came down. They watched it get bigger and 
bigger and bigger. 

And then George landed — right on top 
of a traffic light. He still had hold 
of the bunch of balloons. 

George looked very funny on top 
of the traffic light. People stopped 
their cars to look at him. Soon cars 
were all around him. 






Then George heard someone call, “George! 
Come down off that traffic light.” 

George looked down. There in a car 
was the man with the yellow hat. 

George jumped down off the traffic light 
and ran to the man. He was still holding 
the balloons in both hands. 

Right after George came the balloon man. 

“Give me my balloons!” he cried. 

The man with the yellow hat gave him 
some money. The balloon man looked 
at the money, smiled, and took off his hat. 
George kept the bunch of balloons. 
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And what happened to George? 

When the light turned green, George 
and the man went riding off to the zoo. 

George was put into the zoo 
with the other little monkeys. 

At the zoo George can be as curious 
as he likes. Nobody thinks it’s strange. 
The other zoo monkeys are curious too. 





What the Ending er Does 


You learned that the endings ed and ing 
are not words. They are parts of words. 
Now you will learn about the ending er. 
The word high and er make higher. 

The word fast and er make faster. 

Take the ending er from these words: 
lighter greener cleaner stronger harder 
What words are left? 

What words are used with the ending er 
to make these words? 

colder darker deeper longer sooner 

Which flies faster, a bird or an airplane? 
Which runs faster, a car or a cow? 

Which goes higher, a kite or an airplane? 
Which is harder, a bed or a board? 

Which is colder, ice or water? 

When nights get colder, darker, and longer, 
Ice gets deeper, harder, and stronger. 
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Another Letter Before the Ending 


Do you see the word big in bigger? 

How many g’s are in big? 

How many g’s are in bigger? 

To make the word bigger, begin with big. 
Put on another g and then the ending er. 
To make stopped, begin with stop. 

Put on another p and then the ending ed. 
To make hitting, begin with hit. 

Put on another t and then the ending ing. 


Tell how these words are made: 


hopped putting hotter stopper getting 
tipped hopping winner hopper stopping 



Two Things Too Silly to Ask 

If you win, you are a winner. 
If you hop, you are a hopper. 
If you let, are you a letter? 

If you stop, are you a stopper? 
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Learning about Silent e 


When you say be, me, we, you hear 
the sound of e at the end of those words. 

Do you hear any sound of e when 
you say came, ride, hope, true? 

The e in those words is not sounded. 

You see it but you do not sound it when 
you say the words. It is called silent e. 

When the ending er is put on a word 
that ends in silent e, the silent e is left off. 

To make stranger, begin with strange. 

Take off the silent e and put on er. 

To make piper begin with pipe. 

Take off the silent e and put on er. 

With what words would you begin to make 
rider, whiter, whistler, maker, officer? 

Did you ever hear a piper play his pipe? 

When does a police officer use a whistle? 
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In Comes ing; Out Goes Silent e 


Can you tell how the word riding is made? 
To make riding begin with ride. 

Take off the silent e and put on ing. 

What letter is in come but not in coming? 
What part of use is not in using? 

What silent-e words would you begin with 
to make the following words? 

having giving making smiling hoping 
roping choosing taking bouncing racing 

A very strange letter is silent e. 

That you find at the end of a word. 

You see it in words like give and take 
But the sound of it never is heard. 

When a silent-e word has to put on ing, 

E can’t have a thing to say. 

In making and taking, e can’t have a part, 
So e must get out of the way. 
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Owls Are Night-Birds 




Have you ever seen an owl? 

You may have seen one in a zoo. 

It is hard to find owls. They don’t * 
fly around in fields in daytime as 
many other birds do. 

They can see at night. 

On dark days owls come out 
before night to look for things to eat. 

But at other times they wait for night. 

Some people are afraid of owls. 

Look at the pictures of owls. Owls 
look strange and make strange sounds. 

But don’t be afraid of owls. They are 
not so bad as they look and sound. 

Owls are good birds for farmers 
to have in their fields. 

Owls look as if they know everything, 
but they don’t know more 
than other birds. 
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There was one thing Freddy Gates liked 
very much. He liked to play that he was 
a traffic policeman. He always had 
a whistle in his pocket. 

He had watched policemen stop traffic 
on one street so that traffic 
on the other street could go across. 

He had learned when to whistle, 
how to use his hands, and what to say. 
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But there was one thing that Freddy 
didn’t like at all. He didn’t like 
to wait for Dick to take him 
across Front Street on the way to school. 

George was no bigger than Freddy, 
and George went across by himself/ 

So did Bill. 

But Freddy always had to wait for Dick 
to come along and take him across. 

It was just silly, Freddy thought. 







“Mother, I can get across Front Street 
alone,” Freddy said. “The other boys do. 
They think I’m afraid, and they make fun 
of me.” 

“There are no traffic lights 
at Front Street,” said his mother. 

“If there were, Fd let you go alone.” 

“But, Mother, we don’t need 
traffic lights there,” said Freddy. 

“The traffic policeman is there every day. 
He knows me. He calls me Freddy.” 
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One morning Dick’s mother telephoned 
to say that Dick could not be on time. 

“But I want to be on time for school,” 
said Freddy. “May I go alone ?” 

“Just for today,” said his mother. 
Freddy ran down to Front Street. 

There was the traffic policeman. 

He put up his hand to stop Freddy 
while a long line of trucks went by. 

Then he stopped traffic on Front Street 
and called, “Come on now, Freddy.” 
Freddy ran out to the traffic box. 














The big policeman looked down at Freddy. 

“Are you all alone today?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” said Freddy. 

“Well, you are a big boy now,” 
said the policeman. “How about coming 
up here and helping me for a while ?” 

“I’d like to,” said Freddy. “I want 
to be a traffic policeman some day.” 
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The big policeman opened the door 
of the box and Freddy came in. 

The traffic box was so high that 
Freddy couldn’t see the cars and trucks. 

The policeman got a little box 
and Freddy stood on that. Then everything 


was all right. 






















“Now I’ll stop the cars and trucks 
on High Street,” said the policeman. 

He put up his right hand. Freddy put up 
his right hand too. The cars 
on High Street stopped. 

Then the policeman said, “Now I’ll let 
the cars on Front Street go.” 

Freddy did just what the policeman did 
How he wished that the boys 
who made fun of him could see him now! 
But not one of them came along. 
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“I think I had better be going 
on to school now,” said Freddy. 

“All right,” said the policeman, 
as he stopped the traffic. 

“Come again, Freddy.” 

“I will,” said Freddy. 

Freddy told the boys and girls at school 
what he had done. They didn’t believe him 
at all. “Just one of his stories,” 
a big boy said. 

Even Dick didn’t believe the story. 

“Don’t talk any more about it,” he said. 
“No one believes it. Wait for me 
after school. I’ll take you home.” 






The little boys got out of school first. 
Freddy didn’t wait for Dick that day. 

He went along with the other boys. 

When they got to Front Street, 
the other boys went across. 

Freddy stopped at the traffic box. 

“Just in time to help,” 
said the policeman. “Come on in, Freddy.” 
The door was open, so Freddy didn’t wait 
to be asked again. 
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While Freddy was helping the policeman, 
something happened down the street. 

“I had better go down there,” 
said the policeman. “Don't go away, 
Freddy. I’ll be back soon.” 

The big man smiled and went away. 

Freddy watched the traffic. Cars and 
trucks were going along Front Street. 

The traffic on High Street stood still. 

Then all at once Freddy remembered 
that the big boys would come along soon. 

He didn’t want Dick to find him. 

Freddy sat down in the traffic box 
so that he would not be seen. 







Soon the traffic was in trouble. 

Freddy could tell that from the sounds 
he heard. 

Many cars were lined up on High Street. 
They had been waiting a long time 
for their turn to go. But no one stopped 
the cars on Front Street. 

“I know what the policeman would do,” 
thought Freddy. “He would use his whistle. 

Then he would hold up his hand to stop 
the cars on Front Street. After that, 
he would let the cars on High Street 
go across Front Street. I can do that.” 
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Freddy jumped up on the little box and 
pulled the whistle out of his pocket. 

He whistled once long and hard. 

Then he put up his right hand. 

All traffic on Front Street stopped. 

“Well, I’ll be a monkey’s uncle!” 
said a man in a truck, and people laughed. 

But Freddy didn’t laugh. He turned 
and let the cars on High Street go. 

People smiled as they went by the box. 
“Make them be good!” a man called. 
Another man gave Freddy an orange. 
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traffic go when something happened. 

Down High Street Dick and two big boys 
came running. They were going to race 
across the street before the cars began 
to go. 

When they saw Freddy in the traffic box, 
they stopped right in the street. 

There they stood like posts. 

“Come on! Hurry up!” called Freddy. 
“It’s all right to go across now.” 
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Freddy watched the boys all the way 
across the street. As he turned around, 
he heard someone say, “Good work, Freddy.” 
The big policeman had come back. 

“I’ll take over now,” the big man said. 
“Thank you for helping me. I’ll tell 
the chief about you. 

I think the big boys are waiting 
for you to take them home.” 

“I’ll take Dick home first,” said Freddy, 
so that all the boys could hear. 






When I Am Big 



“When I am big,” said Andy Long, 
“ I’ll be a circus man, 

And I’ll have every animal 
That any circus can. 

I’ll have some elephants around; 
I’ll have a kangaroo. 

I’ll have a big bandwagon 
Painted red and white and blue. 



I’ll get a big white horse to ride 
In front of the parade. 

And I’ll have better circus clothes 
Than ever have been made. 



Sometimes I’ll ride an elephant 
And be so high that boys 
And girls who walk along the street 
Will look like little toys.” 
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The Five 
Brothers 






Once there were five strange brothers. 
They and their mother had a little house 
by the sea. 

The five brothers looked so much alike 
that no one could tell which was which. 

They could do some very strange things. 
But they did not let other people know 
about the strange things they could do. 
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First Brother could hold all the water 



of the sea in his mouth at one time. 

While he had the sea in his mouth, 

—- he could catch the strange fish 

h 

that were left at the bottom of the sea. 

He didn’t use a fishing line. He used 
his two hands, and he always fished alone. 

But First Brother caught more fish than 
any other man in the town. The men asked 
him how he did it, but he never told them. 

The people liked the strange fish that 
First Brother caught on the bottom 
| ■'■%/ of the sea. They gave him money for them. 
He and his mother and brothers had 
v all the money they needed. 



Second Brother could not take 
all the water of the sea into his mouth. 

He could not fish at the bottom 
of the sea as First Brother could. 

But Second Brother was so hard that 
nothing could hurt him. His hands 
were hard, his feet were hard, and 
even his head was hard. 

Second Brother was so hard that he 
could play with crocodiles. He could put 
his head or his hands right 
into their mouths and not get hurt. 

He worked at the zoo because no animal 
could eat him up. 
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Third Brother could not take 
all the water of the sea into his mouth. 

He was not hard like Second Brother. 

He could be hurt. 

But Third Brother could stretch his legs 
to make them as long as he pleased. 

He could stretch them down to the bottom 
of the sea. He could stretch them so that 
he could see over the tops of trees. 




Fourth Brother was as strange as 
the first, second, and third brothers. 

He could not take the sea into his mouth. 
He was not so hard that nothing 
could hurt him. He could not stretch 
his legs to the bottom of the sea. 

Fire could not burn Fourth Brother. 

He would take matches and light a fire. 
When the fire was big, Fourth Brother 
would go to sleep in it. 

Once a house burned down while 
Fourth Brother was asleep in it. 

Next morning he asked what had happened 
to the house. The fire didn’t burn him. 
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Fifth Brother was strange too. 

He could not hold the sea in his mouth. 
He was not so hard that nothing could 
hurt him. His legs would not stretch 
to the bottom of the sea. Fire burned him. 

But Fifth Brother could get along 
without any air at all. That was 
very, very strange, for everyone needs air. 

But not Fifth Brother! He needed no air 
at all. He was a little like Fourth Brother. 
He liked to be where it was hot, but 
he did not like to be where he would burn. 



For a long time the five brothers 
got along very well. They worked hard. 

Every day First Brother went fishing 
while Second Brother worked at the zoo. 

Third Brother stretched his legs to get 
oranges and other things from the tops 
of trees. The higher the trees were, 
the longer he stretched his legs. 

Fourth Brother helped put out 
many big fires, but he never got burned. 

Fifth Brother made a house for himself. 
He made it without windows because 
he didn’t need any air. 

There was just one thing that troubled 
the five brothers. The people kept asking 
First Brother to tell how he caught fish. 

First Brother began to see that he 
would have to tell or get into trouble. 
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One said, “We have asked you many times 
to show our sons how you catch these fish. 
We will wait no longer. Show them 
right now, or we will lock you up.” 

First Brother never wanted to show 
their sons how he fished. He was afraid 
of what would happen. But now he saw that 
he could not wait much longer. 

“I’m too tired now,” he said. 

“Send your sons to me tomorrow morning.” 

That night First Brother could not sleep. 
He was afraid that something bad 
would happen if he showed how he fished. 
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The next morning the sons of the men 
went to the sea with First Brother. 

“Do you really want to know how to catch 
those strange fish ?” he asked. 

“Yes!” they said. “We want to know.” 

“All right,” said First Brother. 

“I will take all the water of the sea 
into my mouth. I will hold it while 
you catch fish at the bottom of the sea. 

But I can hold the water in my mouth 
just a little while. When I’m too tired 
to do it any longer, I will make a sign 
like this.” 

First Brother stretched out his arms 
and made his hands go up and down. 

“When I make that sign, come out 
of the sea at once,” he said. “Don’t stop 
to catch another fish.” 



“We will remember that sign/’ said one 
of the boys. “We will come out at once. 

Now let’s see you take the sea 
into your mouth. Don’t keep us here 
any longer. We are tired of waiting.” 

First Brother took all the water 
of the sea into his mouth. Then the sons 
of the people ran out over the bottom 
of the sea. 

They laughed and talked about the fish 
and the other strange things that 
they saw. They forgot where they were. 

First Brother watched them as he kept 
the sea in his mouth, but none of the boys 
* remembered to watch for the sign. 






After a while First Brother began 
to get tired. He knew he couldn’t keep 
the sea in his mouth much longer. 

He made the sign, but none of the boys 
looked up. They kept on catching fish. 

He made the sign again and again, 
for he was too tired to wait much longer. 
Still none of the boys looked up. 

“What will the people do if anything 
happens to their sons ?” he thought. 

First Brother stretched out his arms 
and made the sign once more. 

But none of the boys saw him. 
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keep the sea in his mouth any longer. 

There was nothing for him to do but open 
his mouth and let the water go back 
over the bottom of the sea. Soon the sons 
of the people were nowhere to be seen. 

First Brother tried to take the sea 
into his mouth once more, but he was 
so tired that he couldn’t do it. 

He knew that the people would be angry. 
All the way back to town he kept thinking 
how he should tell them that none 
of their sons would ever come back. 

The people were all waiting for him. 

“Where are our sons?” asked one man. 
“How many fish did they catch?” 

Then First Brother had to tell 
what had happened. The people were 
very angry. They took him to the judge. 
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When the judge heard what had happened 
to the sons of the people, he was angry., 

“Your head will be cut off tomorrow,” 
he said to First Brother. 

“That is bad news,” said First Brother. 
“May I go home just for tonight? I want 
to see my old mother once more 
before you cut off my head.” 

“Yes, you may go,” said the judge. 

First Brother told his mother what was 
to happen. She knew he must not go back. 

“You can’t go back there,” she said. 
“Those angry people would really 
cut off your head.” 




The old mother called her second son. 


“You must take your brother’s place,” 
she said. “The judge will think it is 
First Brother, because you look just 
like him. 

You know those angry people can’t cut 
your head off. You are so hard that 
nothing can hurt you.” 

“You are right,” said Second Brother. 
And off he went to the judge. 

When the people saw Second Brother, 
they thought he was the one who had taken 
their sons away. They were still angry. 

“Cut off his head!” they cried. 
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Second Brother was taken to the place 
where his head was to be cut off. 

“ Off with his head!” 
cried the angry people 
But nothing happened. Nothing could 
cut off that hard head. 

This made the people very, very angry. 
They took him back to the judge. 

“Throw him into the sea!” they cried. 
“Let him drown as our sons drowned.” 

“Tomorrow we will throw him into the sea 
and drown him,” said the judge. 

“Please, Judge,” said Second Brother, 
“May I go to see my old mother? 
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She thought you would cut off my head. 

I must tell her that you will throw me 
into the sea and drown me.” 

“You may go,” said the judge. 

“But be back here tomorrow morning.” 

Second Brother went home and told 
his mother that he would be taken out 
to sea and drowned. That made her angry. 

His old mother said, “They shall not 
throw you into the sea and drown you.” 

She called Third Brother. 

“Take your brother’s place,” she said. 
“Let them throw you into the sea. 

You can keep your head above water. 

Keep your feet on the bottom 
and your head above water. 

They can never drown you.” 

So Third Brother went back in place 
of Second Brother. None of the people 
could tell that another brother had come. 
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The judge and some men took 
Third Brother far out to sea in a boat. 

The judge asked, “How deep is it here?” 
“Away over his head,” said a man. 
“Throw him overboard!” said the judge. 
“Let him drown as your sons drowned. 

He shall never trouble us again.” 

So overboard went Third Brother 
and the boat turned back to town. 

Third Brother stretched his legs 
longer and longer until his feet were 
on the bottom of the sea. 

His head was still above water. 

Then the judge looked back. He saw 
Third Brother’s head above the water. 

“Go back and get him!” he cried. 

The men pulled Third Brother 
into the boat. They were very angry. 
They knew they couldn’t drown him. 
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“Now what shall we do ?” asked the judge. 

“Throw him into a big fire,” said one 
of the men. “He may keep his head 
above it, but it will still bum him.” 

“Wait until tomorrow,” said the judge. 

Then Third Brother asked if he might go 
to see his old mother once more. 

“She thought you wanted to drown me,” 
he said. “I shall tell her that you want 
to throw me into a fire and bum me.” 

The judge said that he might go. So off 
went Third Brother to see his mother. 



“I knew you could keep your head 
above water,” said his old mother. 

“I knew that, too,” said Third Brother. 
“I can always keep my head above water. 
But it does no good to keep it above fire. 
Tomorrow they are going to burn me.” 
“They shall not!” said his mother. 
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The old mother called Fourth Brother 



and said, “Fire can’t burn you. 

You must take your brother’s place.” 

So off went Fourth Brother. None 
of the people knew that he had taken 
his brother’s place. 

A big fire was made and Fourth Brother 
was taken and placed in it. 

“That will be the end of him,” 
said the judge. “Keep him in the fire 
until he is all burned up.” 

“This isn’t much of a fire,” 
said Fourth Brother. “You might make 
a good hot fire for me.” 

At once the people made the fire bigger. 



“Now this is what I call a good fire,” 
said Fourth Brother. He smiled 
at the people and stood there 
until the fire had all burned away. 

“Now what shall we do ?” the people asked. 

“There is one thing that might work,” 
said the judge. “We might put him 
into a big cake and then put the cake 
into a red hot oven.” 

“But fire can’t hurt him,” said a man. 

“In the oven, he will get no air,” 
said the judge. “That will be the end 
of him. Everyone needs air.” 






The judge was very angry. 

“Make that cake big!” he said. 

“We will make a cake bigger than anyone 
has ever seen,” said one man. 

“We will light a fire and get the oven 
red hot,” said another man. “But it will 
take all day to do that.” 

Then Fourth Brother said, “While you 
make the cake and get the oven hot, may I 
go to see my old mother?” 

The judge said that he might go. 

“But hurry back,” said the judge. 
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When the old mother heard what was going 
to happen, she called Fifth Brother. 

She said to him, “Fifth Son, you shall 
go in place of your brother. 

Let them put you into the oven. 

That will not hurt you. You like to be 
where it is hot, and you don’t need air.” 

Fifth Brother went back and was placed 
in the big cake. Then the cake was placed 
in the hot oven. 

“We will keep him there until morning,” 
said the people. “He will get no air 
in that oven.” 

A big fire kept the oven hot all night. 




The next morning the cake was taken 
out of the oven and cut open. 

The people couldn’t believe what they saw! 

Out of the cake jumped Fifth Brother. 

He stretched himself and said, “That oven 
is a good place to sleep. There wasn’t 
any air, but I don’t need air.” 

Then the judge said, “We tried to cut 
this man’s head off. We tried 
to drown him. We tried to burn him, and 
we tried to put an end to him in the oven. 

This man is not a bad man. He must be 
a very good man, for we can’t hurt him 
in any way.” 
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“But he took our sons away and none 
of them came back/’ said one man. 

“Who asked him to show your sons 
how to fish?” asked the judge. 

“We did,” said the people. 

“Did he want to do it?” asked the judge. 

“No,” said one man. “But we told him 
we would lock him up if he didn’t.” 

“I think I should let him go home 
to his old mother,” said the judge. “You 
have made too much trouble for him now.” 

“Yes! Yes!” said all the people. 

So Fifth Brother went home. 

And none of the people ever knew how 
the five brothers had helped one another. 




Jack’s birthday came on the fifth of May. 
Penny’s birthday came then too. 

Penny was just as old as Jack. 

Her Uncle Bill was his Uncle Bill too. 

But Jack Brown and Penny Lock 
were not twins. Their houses were 
next door to each other. 

Jack and Penny had played with each other 
as long as they could remember. 
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Their Uncle Bill thought it was funny 
that the two birthdays came on one day. 

He called Penny and Jack the Almost Twins. 


Each year on their birthday they got 
one big box from Uncle Bill. In the box 
was one toy for each of the Almost Twins. 

One was for Jack, one was for Penny, 
and they were always just alike. 

One year the box would come to Penny’s 
house, and the next year it would come 
to Jack’s house. 

The one who got the box would wait 
until the other Almost Twin could come 
to help open it. 
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The day that the Almost Twins were six, 
the box came to Jack’s house. 

When it came, Jack telephoned to Penny. 

“Come on over, Penny,” said Jack. 
“Let’s see what Uncle Bill gave us.” 

When the Almost Twins opened the box, 
they saw big twin banks. There was one 
for each of them. 

At the bottom of the big box, Jack saw 
a little box. He took it and opened it. 

“Look,” he said. “Here are six nickels 
for each of us.” 

“Six nickels because we are 
six years old,” said Penny. 

“Let’s put them into our new banks.” 








“How do these banks work?” asked Penny. 

“Look!” said Jack. “Here is a place 
for a nickel and here is a place for a penny. 

First, put a penny or a nickel 
in the right place. Then push this thing. 
Each time you put money in, a new number 
comes up here. 

These numbers show how much money is 
in the bank.” 

Penny put a nickel in her bank. 

“Look,” she said. “Number five came up.” 

“If you put a penny in now, number six 
will come up,” said Jack. 

“Are you sure?” asked Penny. 

“Yes, I’m sure,” said Jack. 

“A nickel is five cents and a penny is 
one cent. Five and one make six. 

Let’s put in all our nickels.” 

And that is what they did. 
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“That was fun,” said Penny. “I wish 
we had some more nickels.” 


“You are six years old,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“I’m sure you are both old enough to earn 
some money this summer.” 

“How can we earn money?” asked Penny. 

Mrs. Brown said, “By doing little things 
for your mother and me. I’m sure that 
other people would like some help too.” 

“Good!” said Penny. “And every cent 
we earn will go into our twin banks.” 

“Well, almost every cent,” said Jack. 

“I’ll keep a nickel out sometimes so that 
I can get some ice cream on hot days.” 
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money. Almost every day they earned 
one or two nickels. Almost every nickel 
went into the twin banks. 


One day, Penny had two nickels. 

When she tried to put them into her bank, 
there wasn’t room enough for both. 

“Mother, my bank is full,” said Penny. 

I have put five dollars into it. It won’t 
hold another cent.” 

Just then Jack came running in. 

“Penny!” he cried. “My bank is full. 

I have five dollars in it now.” 

“Mine is full too,” said Penny. 
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“If your bank is full, what will you do 
with your money ?” asked Mrs. Lock. 

“Mother and I are going down town,” 
said Jack. “I will put my five dollars 
into the big bank.” 

“Penny’s bank is full,” said Mrs. Lock. 
“Let’s all go down town together. 

Penny can put hers in at the same time.” 

The Almost Twins and their mothers went 
down town together. Penny and Jack each 
gave the man at the bank five dollars. 

“How old are you?” the man asked. 

“Six years old,” said Jack. 

“And we earned almost all that money 
this summer,” said Penny. “How is that?” 

“Good enough, I’m sure,” said the man. 
“In another six years, will you have 
all the money this bank can hold ?” 

“I hope so,” said Jack. 
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After school opened, the Almost Twins 
earned some nickels every Saturday. 

All the nickels went into the twin banks. 

Soon both banks were full again 
at the same time. One Saturday Jack and 
Penny went down town with their mothers. 
Each one took five dollars to the big bank. 

After they came out of the bank, Jack 
stopped to look at a window full of toys. 

He called, “Come here, Penny! Look at 
that big red scooter. We could have fun 
together if each of us had one like that.” 

“Yes,” said Penny. “If both of us had 
scooters, we could race with each other.” 
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“This store is full of good things,” 
said Jack. “I like that striped tent too. 

We could have fun with a tent every day. 
We could play in it all day on Saturday.” 

“ One tent would be enough for both of us,” 
said Penny. “We could use it together.” 

“Jack, if you want a scooter or a tent, 
you will have to use your own money,” 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“My money?” asked Jack. “It has taken 
all year to earn that money.” 

“I’d like to have a scooter,” said Penny. 

“You will have to use your own money,” 
said her mother. 
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“That tent is six dollars,” said Penny. 
“We could buy it together. Each of us 
could give three dollars.” 

“Are you sure you want to do that?” 
asked Mrs. Brown. 

“I’m sure I’d like both the tent and 
the scooter,” said Penny. “I’m not sure 
I want to use my money to buy anything.” 

“I know I don’t,” said Jack. 

“Well, think about it,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“If you think you want to buy the scooters 
or the tent, we can get them next Saturday. 

The store will still have tents and 
scooters then.” 





The next Saturday the Almost Twins had 
a birthday. They were seven years old. 


That morning a big box came 
to Jack’s house. It was from Uncle Bill. 
There was a letter for Jack with it. 

“Mother!” cried Jack. “I can see what 
Uncle Bill sent. It’s a big red scooter! 
Maybe it’s the same one I saw in the store.” 

“Is there just one scooter in the box?” 
asked Jack’s mother. “None for Penny?” 

“Just one,” said Jack. “Why didn’t 
Uncle Bill buy two?” 

“Let’s open the letter he sent you,” 
said Mrs. Brown. “It may tell us. 

I’m surprised that he sent just one.” 
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This is what the letter said: 


Here is a red scooter for your birthday. 
Isn’t it too bad that the box was just 
big enough to hold one scooter ? I’m sure 
you will let Penny ride it sometimes. 

Uncle Bill 

“Well, that is a surprise,” said Jack’s 
mother. “Maybe he thinks you and Penny 
are too big for twin toys now that 
you are seven years old.” 

“In the letter he said to let Penny ride 
the scooter,” said Jack. “That won’t be 
much fun for us.” 





For a while Jack was silent. 

Then he said to his mother, “You said 
I might take some money out of the bank 
to buy a scooter, didn’t you ?” 

“But you didn’t want to,” said his mother. 
“I do now,” said Jack. “May I take out 
enough to buy a scooter for Penny ? 

The store has the same kind that 
Uncle Bill sent. 

I won’t show her Uncle Bill’s letter. 

She will think he sent twin surprises.” 

“We will have to hurry,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“The big bank isn’t open long on Saturday.” 
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That same Saturday morning Penny got 
a box and a letter from Uncle Bill. 

Penny could see into the box. 

“Look, Mother!” she cried. “Uncle Bill 
sent a scooter. It’s the same kind that 
we saw in the store. But there is 
only one in here.” 

“Only one scooter?” said Mrs. Lock. 
“Are you sure? Open the letter. 

It may tell why he sent only one.” 

This is what Penny’s letter said: 

Here is a red scooter for your birthday. 
Isn’t it too bad that the box was just 
big enough to hold one scooter? I’m sure 
you will let Jack ride it sometimes. 

Uncle Bill 

“That letter is no help,” said Penny. 
“I’m surprised at Uncle Bill.” 

“I’m surprised, too,” said Mrs. Lock. 

“He has always sent something for Jack.” 
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“Uncle Bill has always sent both our 
surprises in the same box,” said Penny. 
“And it’s my turn to get the box.” 

“It is very strange,” said her mother. 

“I know what I’ll do,” said Penny. 

“I’ll get enough of my money to buy 
the same kind of scooter for Jack.” 

“It’s the only thing to do,” 
said Mrs. Lock. So Penny and her mother 
went to the bank and then to the store 
to buy the scooter. 

As they went into the store, they were 
surprised to see Jack and his mother there. 
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“ Jack!” Penny cried. “ Why are you here ?” 
Jack was surprised too, but 
he didn’t want to show it. 

“I’m just looking around,” said Jack. 
“What are you doing here, Penny?” 

“I’m looking around too,” said Penny. 
“What are you looking for?” asked Jack. 
“A surprise for you,” said Penny. 

“What are you looking for?” 

“A surprise for you,” said Jack. 

“Uncle Bill sent only one scooter 
in our surprise box. I came to the store 
to buy the same kind of scooter for you.” 












“But it was my turn to get the box,” 
said Penny. “It came this morning and 
there was only one scooter in it. I came 
down here to buy the same kind for you.” 

“My letter from Uncle Bill said 
to let you ride my scooter,” said Jack. 

“My letter said to let you ride mine,” 
said Penny. “I guess Uncle Bill was just 
having some fun with us.” 

Then Mrs. Lock said, “Both of you came 
to this store to get surprises. I’m sure 
you got what you were looking for!” 














A Penny 
for a 

Jack Rabbit 


Ww' m 


One Saturday morning the postman handed 
a letter to Penny. It was from Ann Downs. 

After Penny had opened it, she said, 
“Mother, here is a letter from Ann. 

She is having a party next Saturday 
because she will be seven years old. 

I have to dress up for that party. I’m 
to dress up so that no one will know me.” 

“That should be fun,” said her mother. 
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“What shall I wear?” asked Penny. 

“I don’t know,” said her mother. 

“We’ll dress you as an animal maybe.” 
Just then Jack and his mother came in. 
The mothers went into the next room. 
“Penny, what are you going to wear 
to Ann’s party?” Jack asked. 

“I’ll dress as an animal,” said Penny. 
“What are you going to wear?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jack. 

“Let’s go dressed as twin animals.” 
“What kind of animals?” asked Penny. 







“We can dress as rabbits,” said Jack. 
“We can wear twin rabbit suits.” 

“Where shall we get them?” asked Penny. 
“Maybe our mothers would make the suits 
for us,” said Jack. 

“Let’s ask them,” said Penny. 

They ran into the next room. 

“Mother, could you make a rabbit suit 
for me to wear to the party?” asked Penny. 

“I need a suit to wear too,” said Jack. 
“Can you make a suit for me, Mother?” 

The two mothers talked together 
for a little while. 

“We’ll make the suits,” said Mrs. Lock. 
“We’ll have them ready by next Saturday. 
What color shall they be ?” 

“Brown,” said Penny. “Dot has 
a white rabbit suit. She may wear that 
to Ann’s party.” 
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“We’ll have the suits ready,” 
said Mrs. Lock. “But what about faces?” 

“We’ll get rabbit faces at the store,” 

Jack said. 

On Saturday the suits were ready. 

Jack and Penny dressed up in the suits, 
put on the faces, and began to hop around. 
“How do we look?” asked Penny. 

“Like twins,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“You even sound like twins when you talk.” 
“Can you tell us apart?” Jack asked. 
“Why, yes!” said Mrs. Lock. “We are your 
mothers. We’ll always know you apart.” 
“Are you sure?” said Jack. “Let’s see.” 
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The two rabbits hopped into another room. 
Soon they hopped back. 

“Guess who I am,” one rabbit said. 
“Jack!” said Mrs. Brown. 

The rabbits took off their faces. 

“You can tell us apart,” said Jack. 

“But the children at the party won’t 
know us apart, will they ?” 

“Not while you wear those suits 
and faces,” said his mother. 

“I wasn’t really sure which was which. 

I just guessed right.” 

Mrs. Lock got up and said, “Come along, 
Penny. You must get ready for the party.” 

“I’ll come over when I’m ready,” 

Jack said to Penny. “We’ll go together.” 

“You children can walk to Ann’s house,” 
said Mrs. Brown. “But we’ll come for you 
after the party. It will be dark then.” 
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Penny was ready when Jack called for her. 
They went walking down the street together. 

On the way to Ann’s house, they saw 
two children going to the party. 

One was dressed as a white rabbit. 

The other was wearing a sailor suit. 

A boy dressed as a policeman 
was standing at the door of Ann’s house. 

He opened the door for the two rabbits. 

“That is Ann’s brother Tommy,” 

Penny whispered to Jack. 

Ann looked hard at the twin rabbits. 
“Well, who are you?” she asked. 

“I can’t even tell you apart.” 

The brown rabbits didn’t say a word. 





Jack and Penny went into a big room. 
Other children were there. The children 
were wearing strange suits and funny faces. 

“How many children are here?” 

Penny whispered. 

“I counted seven,” Jack whispered to her. 
“Is that Dot in the white rabbit suit?” 

“Yes,” Penny whispered back. 

“I knew she would wear it.” 

Just then Ann came into the room. 

“We are ready to begin,” she said. 

“First we’ll try to guess who everybody is. 
As soon as someone guesses who you are, 
come over here and stand beside me.” 
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“I can guess the white rabbit’s name,” 
said Penny. “Her name is Dot.” 

Penny tried to talk so that she didn’t 
sound like herself at all. 

Dot went over to stand beside Ann. 

“I know the sailor’s name, too,” 
said Penny. “His name is Freddy.” 

“What is your name?” asked Freddy. 

“Try to guess it,” said the brown rabbit. 

“Don’t talk so much,” Jack whispered 
to Penny. “Someone will guess your name.” 

Dot guessed the name of the fireman, 
and Jack guessed the name of the policeman. 
No one knew who the brown rabbits were. 
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The brown rabbits were standing together. 

They were as silent as posts now. 

Everyone else was standing beside Ann. 

“Your names must be Penny and Jack,” 

said Ann. “We have guessed everyone else. 

But which is Penny and which is Jack ? 

We can’t tell you apart.” 

“Try once more,” said Jack. “Who am I ?” 

“Penny!” called some of the children. 

“Jack!” cried others. 

“Wegiveup!” said Ann. “Show your faces. 

Then we’ll begin the games.” 

Off came the rabbit faces and out came 

the smiling faces of Jack and Penny. 
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“We’ll play two games,” said Ann. 

“This one is Found a Peanut. 

The peanuts are all over this room. 

When you find one, say, ‘Found a peanut.’ 

Work fast! Try to find more peanuts 
than anyone else. Ready ? Go!” 

The children ran around the room looking 
for peanuts and calling, “Found a peanut!” 
They found them in windows, under windows, 
and beside windows. 

They found them on top of tables, 
in tables, and under tables. They found 
them behind doors, beside doors, and 
under doors. 

When the game was over, everybody 
had found some peanuts. But Willie 
had found more than anyone else. 












“The next game is Hide a Penny,” 
said Ann. “Dot will hide a penny. 

She will hide it under something 
in this room. Before she does that, 
everyone else will go out of the room. 

When Dot calls, we’ll come back and try 
to guess what the penny is under.” 

Everyone but Dot went out of the room. 

Soon she called them back and asked, 
“Where did I hide the penny?” 

“Under the table,” Bill guessed. 

“I didn’t hide it there,” said Dot. 

“Under the bird cage,” Jack guessed. 

“Not under the bird cage,” said Dot. 

The children guessed under this thing 
and under that thing. No one found out 
where the penny was. 

Then Freddy said, “I see it. Dot is 
standing on it. It’s under her shoe!” 
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Then it was Freddy’s turn to hide 
the penny under something. 

Everyone else went out of the room 
so that Freddy could hide the penny. 
Soon Freddy called, “All ready!” 
Then they all came back. 

“Is it under your shoe?” asked Dot. 
“I didn’t hide it there,” said Freddy. 






“Did you hide it under the door?” 
asked Jack. 

“Not there,” said Freddy. They guessed 
and guessed, but no one found out 
where the penny was. 

“I’ll have to show you,” said Freddy. 

And he took off his sailor hat. There sat 
the penny on top of his head. 

“What a place to hide it!” said Penny. 
“Under his sailor hat!” 





another game, Mrs. Downs called them 


into another room. There they found 
two tables, all ready for the party. 

On each one were cakes, ice cream, and 
a big dish of peanuts. Beside each place 
was a glass of lemonade. 

“That lemonade looks good!” said Freddy. 

Four children sat down at each table. 

They waited for Ann to begin to eat. 

The children had all the ice cream and 
cake they could eat. Each one had 
as many glasses of lemonade as he wanted. 
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After everyone had had all the cake, 
ice cream, and lemonade that he wanted, 
Ann gave out the prizes. 

Penny and Jack both got prizes because 
no one had guessed their names. 

Willie got a prize for the first game. 

He found more peanuts than anyone else. 

Freddy got the prize for the second game. 
He found a good place to hide the penny. 

Dot drank more glasses of lemonade than 
anyone else, but she got no prize for that. 




When it was time to go home, Jack said, 
“Put your rabbit face on again, Penny.” 

“Why?” asked Penny. 

Jack whispered something to her. They 
both laughed. Then Jack called his mother. 

When the car came, the two brown rabbits 
were standing beside each other. 

The rabbits hopped into the car. 

“Was it a good party ?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes,” said Penny. “We played games and 
had good things to eat. I drank 
four glasses of lemonade.” 

“Why, Jack!” said Mrs. Brown. 

The rabbits whispered together and 
they both laughed. 
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The car stopped at Penny’s house. 

Mrs. Lock and one rabbit got out. 

The rabbit thanked Mrs. Brown. 

“Penny, why don’t you take off 
that rabbit face now ?” Mrs. Lock asked. 

“I want to wear it until Daddy sees it,” 
said the rabbit. “May I?” 

“I guess so,” said Mrs. Lock. “Did you 
like the lemonade as well as Jack did?” 

“I drank five glasses,” said the rabbit. 

“Why, Penny!” said Mrs. Lock. “That is 
more than Jack drank.” 

The rabbit made a strange sound. 

“You sound funny,” said Mrs. Lock. 

“Did you catch cold or is the rabbit face 
making you sound that way ?” 

“The face, I guess,” said the rabbit. 

Soon Mr. Lock came home. 

“Penny wants you to see her while she is 
dressed as a rabbit,” said Mrs. Lock. 
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She went out of the room and the rabbit 
began to hop around. 

“What a good rabbit you are, Penny!” 
said Mr. Lock. The rabbit laughed. 

Soon Mrs. Lock came in and said, 
“Penny, we are ready to eat now. Will you 
take off your rabbit face and have 
a glass of lemonade ?” 

The rabbit made the funny sound again. 
Then it pulled off its face and showed 
Jack’s face all smiling. 

“A Jack Rabbit!” cried Mr. Lock. 

“I can’t believe it,” said Mrs. Lock. 
“Your own mothers didn’t know you apart.” 
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A telephone call came for Mrs. Lock. 

She smiled at what she heard. 

“The Browns want to know if we have 
a Jack Rabbit here,” she said. “They have 
a Penny that does not belong to them. 

They want to give us the Penny 
for the Jack Rabbit.” 

“We’ll take it,” said Mr. Lock. 

“But we had better be sure we can tell 
the Penny and the Jack Rabbit apart.” 

“Mothers always can — sometimes,” 
said Mrs. Lock. 


From One Word to Another 


Take b from bad. Put in m to make mad. 
Take m from mad. Put in s to make sad. 
Can you be mad and glad at the same time? 
Can you be sad and glad at the same time? 



Said Andy, “I always am sad 
When I have got mad and been bad. 

I never get cake for the trouble I make. * 
But I do when I make people glad.” 
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Take p from pop. Put in dr to make drop.' 
Use sh to make shop and ch to make chop. 

What do you call the funny man 
that pops out of a box when it is opened? 

Do you drop a ball in the same way 
that you throw it? 

When you put a letter into a mail box, 
should you throw it, drop it, or pop it in? 

Is a shop the same as a store? 

When a man chops something, does he 
count it, catch it, or cut it? 
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Words Made by Adding y or ly 

Putting an ending on a word 
is sometimes called adding an ending. 

When the ending y is added 
to the word sand it makes sandy. 

To what words is the ending y added 
to make these words? 

snowy handy milky tricky sleepy 

The ending ly is added to many words. 
When ly is added to glad, it makes gladly. 

To what words is the ending ly added 
to make the following words? 

hardly silently surely lightly 

“Mother is asleep,” Tom whispered. 

“She is tired,” Ann whispered to Tom. 
“She has hardly taken time to eat today.” 

“Let’s do the dishes,” whispered Tom. 

The two children talked in whispers, 
walked lightly, and worked silently. 

They surely surprised their mother. 
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When i Takes the Place of 


y 

Sometimes i takes the place of y. 

Look at the words fly, flies, try, tried. 

In the word flies, fli stands for fly. 

In the word tried, tri stands for try. 

In many words i is used in place of y 
before the ending ed, er, es, or est. 

To make the word stories begin with story. 
Put i in place of y and then add es. 

To make funnier begin with funny. 

Put i in place of y. Then put on er. 

To make pennies begin with penny. 

Put i in place of y. Add the ending es. 

To make happiest begin with happy. 

Put i in place of y. Then add est. 

With what word would you begin 
in making each of these words? 

What ending do you add? 
hurried cities flier trickiest 

parties angrier puppies silliest 
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Adding One Word to Another 


The word railroad is made by adding 
the word road to the word rail. 

What are railroads used for? 

What kinds of cars run on railroads? 

What two words make highway? 

Is a highway the same as a railroad? 

What kinds of cars run on highways? 

Before anyone walks across a railroad 
or a highway, what should he do? 

Each of the following words is made 
from two words you know. What are they? 

everything understand schoolroom 

Why is it sometimes hard to understand 
everything that is said in a schoolroom? 

What two words are used in making 
each of the following words? 

whoever whatever whenever nobody 

Whoever gets whatever he wants just 
whenever he wants it? Nobody! 
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Ice-Cold 

Lemonade 


I wish we could earn some money 
this summer,” said Ann Burns. 

Why don’t we have a lemonade stand ?” 
asked her brother George. “Bill and I 
can get some boards and make a stand.” 
Bill was George’s twin brother. 

“Not many cars and trucks go 
along this street,” said Mrs. Burns. 

“I don’t think you could earn much money 
with a lemonade stand here.” 
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“We could have it over on the highway,” 
said George. “Cars and trucks go 
along there all day. It isn’t far to walk 
if we go across the fields.” 

“That’s a long way to carry things,” 
said Mrs. Bums. 

“Yes,” said Bill. “It might be too far 
to carry boards and pails of lemonade.” 

“Wait until Saturday,” said Mr. Bums. 
“I’ll have a little time then to help you.” 

“Now, Daddy!” said Mrs. Bums. “They 
can get into enough trouble without your 
help, Every time you and the twins try 
anything new, something happens.” 

“What could happen ?” asked Mr. Burns. 
“I know all about lemonade stands. 

I had one when I was a boy.” 

“And I’ll be there to see that the twins 
don’t get hurt,” said Ann. 

“Well, all right,” said Mrs. Bums. 
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Saturday morning was hot. 

I “This is the kind of day that makes 
people buy lemonade,” said Mr. Burns. 

“Get things ready and I’ll take them 
to the highway. We’ll take the truck and 
go right across the fields. You boys 
can open the gates.” 

Mrs. Burns and Ann made the lemonade 
and put it into two big jars. They put 
ice into a box to keep the lemonade cold. 
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While they were doing that, Mr. Burns 
and the boys made a sign that said: 

ICE-COLD LEMONADE 
FIVE CENTS 
A FULL GLASS 



George found some boards for a stand 
and a good board to put the sign on. 

Bill got a match box to keep the money in. 

Mr. Burns got the truck. 

The boys put the boards, the sign, 
and the jars of lemonade into the truck. 








“All aboard!” called Mr. Burns 
as he pulled Ann up beside him. The boys 
jumped in and sat down on the boards. 

“Here !” called Mrs. Burns. 

“You will need this big pail. Catch it !” 

The twins caught the pail. The truck 
began to bounce along. 

“Watch the twins. Don’t let anything 
happen to them, Ann,” called Mrs. Burns. 

“All right. Mother!” Ann called back 
above the sound of the truck, the boards, 
and the bouncing pail. 
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Soon they were at the highway. 

Mr. Burns and the boys put up the stand 
and the sign. Ann put the lemonade 
into the pail. Then she put ice 
into the lemonade. 

Mr. Burns put the pail on top of the stand, 
“There !” he said. “Everything is ready. 
Let’s try it out.” 

He walked a little way off. Then he 
came back and stood in front of the stand. 

“What a happy surprise!” he said. 
“Ice-cold lemonade right here! 

And only five cents for a full glass! 

I’d like one, please. Here’s my nickel.” 
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“It’s the first nickel we have taken in.” 

“Is it really?” said Mr. Burns. 

“I hope you will take in many more.” 

“That nickel belongs in here,” said Bill 
as he took the money box out of his pocket. 

Everybody laughed at that. Mr. Burns 
put the nickel into the box. 

“I must go along,” said Mr. Burns. 

“I’m sure you will be all right.” 

“I wish we had our tent,” said George. 
“It’s hot here.” 

“I’ll take time to get it right now,” 
said Mr. Burns, and off he went. 
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A man came along in a car. He stopped 
and looked at the sign. 

“Five cents for a full glass !” he cried. 
“I’ll try one. Here’s my nickel.” 

f 

He drank the lemonade right down. 

“That’s the kind of lemonade I like,” 
he said as he got into his car. 

Then Mr. Burns came back with the tent. 

“You are doing well,” he said when 
he saw the two nickels in the money box. 

“I have to go down town now. If you 
wait until I come back, I’ll help put up 
the tent. You might do it alone, but 
we must be sure it is done right.” 

Mr. Burns had just left when along came 
a funny little man. He was all smiles. 
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“Well! Well! Well!" he said. 

“A lemonade stand! I had one when 
I was a boy. I used to earn money that way.” 
“How much did you earn?" Ann asked. 
“The day I was seven years old I earned 
a dollar,” the man said. “In seven days 
I earned seven dollars.” 

“Seven dollars!" cried Ann. 

“All we have earned is two nickels. 

That is not much more than seven cents.” 
“Here’s a nickel,” said the little man. 
%‘T11 have a full glass of lemonade, please. 

4 Now you have three nickels.” 




The little man drank the lemonade. 

‘That’s the kind of lemonade I like,’ 
he said. “Just enough sugar in it. 

Who made this good lemonade ?” 

“Our mother made it,” said George. 

“And what is your mother’s name?” 
the funny little man asked. 

“Mrs. Burns,” said Ann. “My name is 
Ann Burns, and these are my twin brothers, 
George and Bill.” 

“Why not use the same name for both ?” 
asked the man. “Who knows them apart?” 

“We do,” said George. “I am George and 
he is Bill. See?” 

“I’ll not try,” said the little man. 

“I’ll just call you both Whoever.” 
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“What is your name ?” Bill asked. 
“Popover,” said the little man. 

“That’s a funny name,” said George. 

“So is Burns,” said Mr. Popover. 
“Popover — Burns. Two funny names.” 
The children laughed at that. 

“I’m hot,” said Bill. “I wish I had 
a glass of lemonade.” 

“Buy one, Whoever,” said Mr. Popover. 
“I haven’t any money,” said Bill. 

“There are three nickels in that box,” 
said Mr. Popover. “They are yours.” 

“ Only one of them is his,” said George. 
“One is for Ann and one is for me.” 

“Very well, Whoever,” said Mr. Popover. 
“It takes only one nickel to buy a glass 
of lemonade. Each of you can take your 
own nickel. I’ll stand behind the table. 
You can buy lemonade from me.” 




Each of the children took a nickel out 
of the match box. Mr. Popover took off 
his hat and went behind the stand. 

“Ice-cold lemonade that Mother Burns 
made! Five cents a glass!” he cried. 

“I’d like a glass of lemonade,” said Ann. 

“Five cents, please,” said Mr. Popover. 
Ann gave Mr. Popover a nickel. 

“Thank you,” he said and turned to put 
the nickel into the money box. 
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ICE CQEO 
FIVE tEHl 


“May I have one, too?” George asked. 
“Three glasses?” Mr. Popover asked. 

“No, only one,” said George. 

“You said ‘one, two,’ ” said Mr. Popover. 
“One and two make three.” 

“Yes, I said ‘one, too,’” said George. 

“But I want only one.” 

“Who would know that!” said Mr. Popover. 
He gave a glass of lemonade to George. 
Then he turned around to put the nickel 
into the money box. 
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to the stand. 

“I’d like a glass of lemonade,” he said. 
“One, two again?” Mr. Popover asked. 

“I haven’t had any at all,” said Bill. 

“I gave you a glass,” said Mr. Popover. 
“You gave me a nickel just now,Whoever.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Bill. “George gave 
you a nickel. He got a glass of lemonade. 
There he is beside Ann. He still has the glass 
in his hand.” 

Mr. Popover laughed. 

“Well, who would know that?” he said, 


“I’ll never know you two apart.” 



Mr. Popover put on his hat. 

“I must hurry along now,” he said. 
“You see it is not hard to earn money. 

You will soon earn a dollar.” 

“We never thought of buying lemonade 
until you showed us how to do it,” 
said Ann. “Now we can surprise Daddy.” 

“I like to help boys and girls learn 
new games,” said Mr. Popover. 

And off he went. 

“Let’s put up the tent,” said George. 
“That will surprise Daddy.” 

“You can’t put up a tent,” said Ann. 
“We can try,” said Bill. 

“You watch the lemonade, Ann.” 





The twins found that putting up a tent 
on a hot day wasn’t fun. 

It was hard work to make the posts 
stand up and the ropes hold. As soon as 
the two posts were in place, the twins 
sat down. 

“I’m hot and tired,” Bill said. 

“Let’s have another glass of lemonade.” 

Each took a nickel from the match box 
and had a glass of lemonade. 

“Let’s have one more glass 
before we go back to work,” said George. 
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Once again the children took 
their nickels out of the match box. 

Each one drank another glass of lemonade. 
It got to be like a game. 

“Let’s get this tent up,” said George. 
“Then we can have some more lemonade.” 

“There isn’t much more left,” said Ann, 
a§ she looked into the pail. “But I guess 
there will be enough for the three of us.” 

Bill put his hand over his mouth 
and made a funny sound. 

“What’s the trouble?” Ann asked. 
“Hiccups!” said Bill. “I guess I drank 
too much — lemonade.” 

“So did I!” said George, as he hiccuped. 
“Do you two always have to do 
the same things ?” Ann asked. 

“Do you have to hiccup together?” 

“I guess so,” said Bill. 
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“Forget your hiccups,” said Ann. 
“Get to work on the tent.” 

The boys went back to work. 

Bill was pulling hard on a rope 
at the front of the tent. 

“A little harder V’ called George. 

Bill gave a big pull and a big hiccup. 
The rope came in two and down he went. 
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“Look out!” Ann cried, 
but not soon enough. As Bill went down, 
he hit the table. Over went the table, 
the pail, and the money box. 

Ann was standing beside the table. 

She was right in line to be hit 
by the lemonade. 

“Now see what you did!” she cried. 
“My dress is all wet and the lemonade 
is all gone.” 




Just then Mr. Burns came back. 


“Well, what happened here?” he asked. 
The boys waited for Ann to tell. 

“The twins got the hiccups/’ she said. 
“That’s strange,” said her daddy. 

“What else happened?” 

“Bill was pulling hard on a tent rope,” 
Ann went on. “He hiccuped and the rope 
came in two. 

As he went back, he hit the table. 

The pail tipped over and my dress got wet.” 
Mr. Burns laughed. 

“That’s not too bad,” he said. 

“Your dress isn’t very wet. I hope 
the pail wasn’t full of good lemonade 
when it turned over.” 

“It wasn’t,” said Ann. “There was 
only a little left in the bottom.” 





“That’s good news,” said Mr. Burns. 
“I’m glad people came and drank it. 

I knew they would buy that kind 
of lemonade on a hot day. 

You won’t have to throw away any.” 

The children looked at one another 
but said nothing. 

Mr. Burns was getting curious. 

“How much money have you taken in ? ” 
he asked. * ‘ Where is the money box ? 

Let’s have a look.” 





“I guess it tipped over when I hit 
the table,” said Bill. ‘‘The money 
got away.” 

“Let’s find it,” said Mr. Burns. 

“It can’t be far away.” 

The children found the three nickels. 

Then they stopped looking, but Mr. Burns 
kept on. 

“Where can all your nickels be ? ” he asked. 
“You must have taken in almost a dollar. 
The pail was full of lemonade when people 
began to buy, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, it was,” said Ann. “But you 
won’t find any more nickels. There were 
only three in the box, Daddy.” 



“Only three?” asked Mr. Burns, looking 
at the children^ “Didn’t people buy 
your lemonade, all but what went 
onto Ann’s dress ? ” 

“Yes,” George began, but he didn’t go on. 
Some stories are hard to tell. 

“A stranger and Mr. Popover drank some,” 
said Bill. “Each of them drank a glass.” 

Mr. Burns smiled. He was sure that 
there was more of the story to be told. 

“Who else drank lemonade?” he asked. 

The children looked at one another. 

“We did,” Ann said. 

“Did you buy it ?” asked her daddy. 
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“Yes, we did,” said Ann. “We used 
the first three nickels we earned. 

Mr. Popover showed us how to use them 
over and over.” 

Mr. Burns laughed. “Now I see why 
the twins had the hiccups,” he said. 

“Mr. Popover had a lemonade stand when 
he was a boy,” said Bill. “He earned 
seven dollars.” 

“How? ” asked Mr. Burns. “Did he buy 
seven pails of his own lemonade ? ” 

“He didn’t tell us,” said Bill. 

“Well, now what shall we do? ” 

Mr. Bums asked. “You have three nickels, 
a tent, and no lemonade.” 

“We are hot and tired,” said Ann. “Let’s 
go home so I can take off these wet clothes.” 

“Let’s buy some ice cream to take home,” 
said George. “We’ll use our three nickels 
for that.” 
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“You learned how to buy a pail full 
of lemonade with three nickels,” 
said Mr. Burns. “You might do the same 
with ice cream.” 

“I’d like to try,” said Bill. 

Everybody laughed. 

“Mother likes ice cream,” said Ann. 

“If we take some ice cream home, maybe 
she will forget to say, ‘I knew something 
would happen.’ ” 

Mr. Burns smiled at Ann. 




A Better Way 



Said Andy to himself one day, 
“I think I’d better find 


A way to get ahead before ’C 
I get too far behind.” 


1 


Soon Andy learned to work so fast 
That he could do much more. 

He got ahead where he had been 
So far behind before. 


Big Thoughts 



Said Andy Long to Tommy Green, 
“I think it’s very funny 
To use one kind of sense to think 
And other cents for money.” 

Said Tommy Green to Andy Long, 
“Well, is this strange, or not? 

I’m told to keep from catching cold 
But not from catching hot.” 


Two to Guess 


Everybody likes to have it around. 
Daddy likes to have it in his pocket. 
Mother likes to carry it in a bag. 
Banks can’t get along without it. 
They lock it up to keep it. 

Stores want it to come in every day. 
It buys houses but never owns them. 
It buys ice cream for you 
but never eats any. 

Almost everybody works for it. 

What is it? 


It flies above the tops of trees. 

It flies above the lands and seas. 
It flies by day. It flies at night. 
It’s not a bird. It’s not a kite. 

It can take you far away 
And bring you back within a day 
It may bring mail for you and me. 
Can you guess what it must be ? 
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More Work with Words 


Words That Begin with dr 

Say the words drown, dress, drank. 

Be sure you hear the beginning sound. 

Take s from saw. Put in dr to make draw. 
Take n from new. Put in dr to make drew. 
Take b from bag and f from five. 

Put in dr to make drag and drive. 

If you drew a picture of a zoo, 
what animals would you draw in it? 

If you drag a broom across a room, 
do you push the broom or pull it? 

Does a man drive a car in the same way 
that he drives a horse? 

Said Andy, “The monkey I drew 
Was the only new monkey I knew. 
The old ones I saw 
Were too hard to draw, 

So I just drew the new one I knew.” 
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More about Silent e 


Do you remember why the e at the end 
of words like give, take, have, and wire 
is called silent e? 

It is because you hear no sound of e 
when you say give, take, have, and wire. 

Say the words hope, make, ride, line. 

You hear no sound of e in those words. 

The word giving is made by using part 
of the word give and the ending ing. 

Before the ending is added, the silent e 
at the end of give is left off. 

In the same way, bouncing, coming, and 
liking are made from bounce, come, like, 
and the ending ing. 

To make hiding, begin with hide. 

Take off the silent e and add ing. 

Tell what words are used in making: 

facing lining judging naming placing 
hoping making roping whistling riding 
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The Beginning Sound of st 


Do you hear the sound of st 
as you say the words stand and still? 

Say those words again. Then say: 
store story stories step station 
Take pi from play. Use st to make stay. 
Begin with trick. Use st to make stick. 
Begin with truck. Use st to make stuck. 

One snowy day Mother said, “I need to go 
to the store. Would I get stuck if I went 
in the little truck?” 

“No!” said Daddy. “It’s no trick at all 
to keep that truck from getting stuck.” 

When Mother got back, Daddy took 
the truck and went to town for a new plow. 
He was gone a long, long time. 

“Did you have some trouble?” 

Mother asked him when he got home. 

“A little,” he said, and smiled. 

“The truck got stuck in a snowbank.” 
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Words That End Like Look 


Take 1 from look. Put in c to make cook. 

Who cooks things that you eat? 

How does she cook them? 

What happens when something is cooked 
too long? 

Take c from cook. Put in h to make hook. 

What are hooks used for? 

Are there any hooks in your schoolroom? 

What are hooks made of? 

Take h from hook. Put in b to make book. 

What are books made for? 

What kinds of books are used in school? 

You can find good stories in a storybook 
or in a schoolbook. 

What might you find in a pocketbook? 

If your mother wanted to find out 
how to make a cake, would she use 
a storybook, a cookbook, or a schoolbook? 
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Words That Begin with fl 


Hear the sound of the letters fl 
at the beginning of fly and flies. 

Take b from boat. Use fl to make float. 
Take d from door. Use fl to make floor. 
Take b from bag. Use fl to make flag. 
Take h from hat. Use fl to make flat. 


Which of the following things are true? 

Good boats can float in water. 

The sea is always as flat as a floor. 

A car can float on a flat floor. 

Toy balloons float in the air. 

Flat balloons float very well. 

Airplanes fly in the air. 

Airplanes fly just like birds. 

A flag can fly. 

A flag flies just like a bird. 

Some flags are red, white, and blue. 
Every school should fly a flag. 
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St at the Ends of Words 


The letters st are used at the beginnings 
of some words and at the ends of others: 

still stand store fast post just 

Take f from fast. Put in 1 to make last. 
Take 1 from last. Put in p to make past. 
Take m from must. Put in d to make dust. 
Take p from post. Put in m to make most. 

One day a parade came past our house. 

I sat on the gatepost to watch it. 

First, a big band came past. Long lines 
of men followed it. Then came other bands 
and more men. Seven bands came past. 

Most of the bands were dressed in blue, 
but the last one was dressed in red. 

It was a hot day and the air was full 
of dust. The last men who came past 
were hot and dusty and tired. By that time 
I was tired too, for the post was hard. 
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Good Sense and Beginning Sounds 


Many times you can learn a new word 
by using good sense and the beginning sound 
of the new word. 

Try it on the words that have 
very black letters in the following lines. 

Tom soon got far ahead of me. 

He was too fast or I was too slow. 

That wire won’t do for a clothesline. 

It is much too short to stretch 
from this post to the house. 

Miss Day said, “This watch is so far away 
you may not hear the sound of it. 

Will you listen and put up your hand 
if you can hear it tick?” 

The field is too wet for a ball game now. 

It should be dry enough by tomorrow. 

Look up and down a railroad track 
before you walk across it. 
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Some Words That Begin with ch 


What other words do you know that begin 
with the same sound as choose and children? 
Say them if you are asked to do so. 

Take t from tip. Put in ch to make chip. 

Take t from top. Put in ch to make chop. 

When Daddy chops down a tree, he cuts out 
chips. As he chops, the chips fly 
from the tree. I stand where the chips 
won’t hit me and watch him chop. 

You know the words air and in. 

What are these words? chair chin 

How many legs does a chair have? 

What kinds of chairs have arms? 

Is your chin a part of your legs, 
your arms, or your face? 

Chairs have arms and legs. So do you. 

You have a chin. Do chairs have chins? 
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VOCABULARY 


COME ALONG is planned for use in the first half of the second year, 
following the first reader, UP AND AWAY. Every one of the 315 
words in the vocabulary of the first reader, with the exception of some 
proper names, is repeated in COME ALONG. The names of characters 
in COME ALONG are not counted as new words unless the names can 
also be used as meaningful words. The following list contains the 
221 new words that are introduced in COME ALONG. Variants 
formed by adding r, es, d , ed, or ing and compounds, both parts of which 
are known, are not counted as new words. The list does not include 
words which are used for practice in the special lessons for developing 
power in phonetics and word analysis. 


5. - 


wasn’t 

6. prints 
Lady’s 

33. 

road 


turn 

7. - 

34. 

begin 

8. - 


right 

9. - 

35. 

told 

10. - 

36. 

— 

11. - 

37. 

— 

12. - 

38. 

— 

13. - 

39. 

— 

14. - 

40. 

carry 

15. - 

41. 

babies 

16. - 


their 

17. - 

42. 

animal 

18. - 


hope 

19. - 

43. 

crocodile 

20. - 

44. 

any 

21. - 


haven’t 

22. - 

45. 

didn’t 

23. story 


took 

24. believe 

46. 

bounced 

stories 

47. 

monkey 

25. talking 

48. 

arms 

uncle 


I’ll 

26. bigger 

49. 

everything 

cow 

50. 

owl 

27. purple 


well 

strange 

51. 

city 

28. part 


please 

really 

52. 

everybody 

29. bridge 


smile 

I’d 

53. 

every 

30. isn’t 


front 

31. across 

54. 

apron 

goes 


need 

32. afraid 

55. 

— 


56. - 

81. 

puppy 

57. - 

82. 

— 

58. - 

83. 

tried 

59. - 

84. 

learn 

60. letter 

85. 

lamb 

61. - 

86. 

been 

62. ending 

87. 

sugar 

left 


hit 

63. - 

88. 

flies 

64. -- 

89. 

— 

65. - 

90. 

snow 

66. - 


tractor 

67. - 

91. 

men 

68. - 


summer 

69. sense 

92. 

harder 

70. always 


push 

Banks 

93. 

deep 

71. send 


people 

while 

94. 

plow 

72. faster 


truck 

trouble 

95. 

morning 

73. legs 


nothing 

remember 

96. 

school 

74. table 


stopped 

town 

97. 

chief 

75. bring 


station 

silly 

98. 

follow 

76. himself 


police 

matches 

99. 

office 

77. won’t 


post 

78. Brown 

100. 

mail 

jar 


railroad 

79. glad 

101. 

lines 

should 


telephone 

80. thought 

102. 

I’m 

whistle 


pipes 
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103. 

— 

138. - 

104. 

field 

139. - 


land 

140. - 

105. 

— 

141. - 

106. 

— 

142. - 

107. 

— 

143. - 

108. 

curious 

144. - 

109. 

hat 

145. - 


tree 

146. - 

110. caught 

147. - 

111. 

board 

148. - 


even 

149. - 

112. 

bird 

150. - 

113. 

once 

151. - 


watch 

152. - 

114. happen 

153. brother 


sailor 

154. sea 

115. 

hand 

155. bottom 


zoo 

mouth 

116. 

number 

156. hurt 

117. 

room 

second 

118. 

door 

157. stretch 


open 

third 

119. 

catch 

158. burn 


wire 

fourth 

120. 

both 

159. air 


lock 

fifth 

121. 

couldn’t 

160. longer 


window 

161. son 

122. 

top 

tired 

123. 

— 

162. sign 

124. 

balloon 

163. keep 


bunch 

none 

125. higher 

164. knew 

126. 

— 

165. angry 

127. 

car 

judge 


pop 

166. cut 

128. light 

old 


traffic 

167. place 

129. 

— 

taken 

130. 

— 

168. drown 

131. 

— 

throw 

132. 

— 

169. above 

133. 

silent 

shall 

134. 

— 

170. until 

135. 

— 

171. - 

136. 

— 

172. might 

137. 

— 

173. - 


174. oven 

206. 

hide 

175. - 

207. 

— 

176. - 

208. 

— 

177. - 

209. glass 

178. - 


lemona 

179. each 

210. 

drank 

twin 

211. 

— 

180. almost 

212. 

— 

year 

213. 

— 

181. nickel 

214. 

— 

six 

215. 

— 

182. cent 

216. adding 

sure 

217. 

— 

183. earn 

218. 

— 

enough 

219. 

— 

184. dollar 

220. 

— 

full 

221. 

— 

185. same 

222. 

— 

together 

223. 

— 

186. Saturday 

224. 

— 

scooter 

225. 

— 

187. store 

226. 

— 

tent 

227. 

— 

188. buy 

228. 

— 

189. sent 

229. 

— 

seven 

230. 

— 

190. surprise 

231. 

— 

191. kind 

232. 

— 

192. only 

233. 

— 

193. - 

234. 

— 

194. - 

235. 

— 

195. - 

236. 

— 

196. dress 

237. 

— 

197. wear 

238. 

— 

we’ll 

239. 

— 

198. ready 

240. 

— 

suit 

241. 

.- 

199. apart 

242. 

— 

face 

243. 

— 

200. children 

244. 

— 

201. standing 

245. 

— 

whispered 

246. 

— 

202. beside 

247. 

— 

try 

248. 

— 

203. name 

249. 

— 

204. else 

250. 

— 

game 

251. 

— 

205. found 

252. 

— 

under 

253. 

— 
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